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hn I ‘ ‘Dow Stands Firm 

For Sift of Coal Industry 

from corm Bureau 
7—*“The first 


president of the United 

ers of America, in an in- 

en a representative of The 
Science Monitor here today,. 

z by Congress for 
ntia of an impar- 
ing > sift the whole mat- 


) won't believe me. They 
They, won't believe 

SI for the operators. They 
s biased. The only way the 
be told in such a way as to 
i and credited is through 
suggest. The weight 
of a carefully selected, 
uninfinenced group of. 
clearly ae ae the tech- 


nie r 4 
‘mind 


thrown into the 
have an incalculably great 
cine —* aoegtgeg comprehen- 


ers such a commission should 
e, eek ‘Lewis replied that it should 
at, if arbitrary, -would be forced 

to accept it. . 
we don care to lay ourselves 
"he said. “The commis- 


he . asked red regarding regulatory 
@ final tribunal whose 
| such an instance last year, 
| simply declare its inter- 
bring in. 


rat in the case olf coal.” 


4—“To 
witness: to the faith within us” was’ 
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‘Non-Union Mi Mines Closed 


stee] industry was felt here today. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
which had announced that a Bessemer 
lant, idle for a year, would resume 
operations next week, has canceled 


| orders for its resumption, owing to the 


strike situation. Two of the three 
non-union mines of the company in 
that district are closed, it is nate. Fe 
Pay Day for Miners © 

HAZLETON, Pa., Apil 7-—Idle an- 
thracite mine workers of the Lehigh 
fields will receive their last pay, 
starting tomorrow and continuing 
next week, it was announced at the 
Offices of the companies today. The 
wage distribution will be for the final 
two weeks of March. 

_As the mines were kept on full time 
in March, owing to the heavy demand 
for coal, the pay will be among the 
best sums the men have received for 
geveral months. 

c 


Operators for National Parley 

" Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, April 7—While a possi-: 
bility of settling the: coal strike 
through the calling of a national con- 
ference was seen here today, Illinois 
operators considered it very remote. 

“The Illinois operators would go into 
such a conference if Rep. Nolan had 
the power to call it,” C. Adams,’ 
president of the Central  Tithete Coal 
Operators Association, said here to- 
day. There has never been a national 
conference. What it could do would 
be to consider the ‘time and other 
details of negotiations. However, I 
do not think a national conference 
will be called. Some of the operators 
to the east of us, I believe, are deter- 
mined to seek state agreements with 
their men. 

“It seems to me as if that is the way 
the situation is working out. I look 
for some developments in the strike 
by the first of the month.’ What they 
maybe I do not know, but I antici- 
pate they may come within that time.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 7 (Spe- 
cial)—William Green, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers, 
who has just returned from Ohio, has 
held a long conference with one of 
the officials of- the West Virginia dis- 
trict who has been active in the or- 
ganization of non-union miners. 

Mr. Green said the strike from the 
miners’ standpoint was very satisfac- 


lj tory. He expressed doubt of a con- 


what I object 
dargh a return to the 


b oF to accept an offer.” 
* asserted that Congress 
r amply ‘justified in "Ieets- 


bas the right, and should 
of restricting capital in 
the activities and 
f corporations,” he con- 
“Is it right that, in the case 
es, such things should be 
as the purchase by a com- 
f 76,000 acres, from which it is 
pected to produce coal for fifty 
dred years, while, at the same 
it pays taxes on this and 
the taxes to the consumer? 


eo? 


ey a: be 


that the unnecessary 
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over ht ch conditions, 
of the farmers 


ference before the House Labor Com- 
mittee at Washington. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 7 (Spe- 
pt | cial)-—The third morning session of 
the first annual convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women this morning was devoted to 
the report of the Committee on Recog- 
nition of Colleges and Universities. A 
vote is to be taken on recommended 
colleges and they will be classed in 
acordance with their standing as 
Class A and Class B. It is expected 
that colleges which have never been 
admitted before will be given a rating 
at this time. 

Three hundred of the el went 
in a body to the University of Kansas, 
at Lawrence, yesterday. , 


YORK COUNTY WATER CO. SOLD 


PORTI,AND, Me.—The York County 
Water Company has been sold to Kenne- 
bunk Water District for $900,000. - 


delegate 


which. met in London during March. 
And judging from the high tone of the 
debate, as well as the resolutions 
moved and passed, that which clam- 
bred for utterance was @ passionate 
desire for progress and world-wide re- 
form, The day is gone by when public- 
spirited women concentrated all their 
efforts upon one single object, euch as 
‘that of gaining the vote.. But with a 
wider horizon and a fuller program 
unanimity of opinion seems no longer 
possible, .and the question of what 
measures the Union should work for, 
and by what methods it should seek to 
accomplish them, was kéenly dis- 
cussed. . 
Praises America’s Work 


‘In regard to many things, however, 
the Council spoke with one voice. 
About the urgent need of rendering 
practical assistance to famine-stricken 
Russia (America’s magnificent work 
in this direction was warmly applaud- 
ed) there were. no two opinions. The 
Council also called unanimously for 
disarmament, and “while welcoming 


and supporting every effort by whom- 


soever Made to secure international 
cooperation, renewed its resolve to do 
all in its power to strengthen and de- 
velop the existing League of Nations.” 
Nevertheless, great dissatisfaction ‘ was 
expressed on account of the way in 
which Article 7 of the Covenant of the 
League had ‘been almost completely 
ignored, and it was decided to take 
active steps “to, insure the carrying 
into effect of the idea of ‘equality be- 
tween men and women laid down in 
Article 7 of the Covenant of the 
League, and that in particular they 
support the immediate appointment of 
women on the Committee of the Inter- 
national Organization of Intellectual 
Work, as expressly provided for by 
resolution of the Assembly, and also 
upon the Disarmament Commission, by 
cooption or otherwise, and upon the 
Health Commission.” 

“The fact is,” said one of the Union’s 
Officials, “we are suffering from a re- 
action of the poptilarity of women dur- 
ing the war.” In the past year there 
had been several setbacks or apparent 
setbacks, for it was agreed that in 
spite of any appearance to the con- 
trary the cause was gaining ground, 
and that high endeavor and true effort 
could never be lost. 


Family Endowment Debated 


On this and other clear-cut issues 
dealing with equality between men 
and women the meeting was in cam- 
plete accord; but in regardto a group 
of resolutions headed Family Endow- 
ment the feeling ran high in opposite 
directions, and it says much for the 
g00d sense and responsibility of the 
gathering that it kept both its head 
and its temper during a most vigorous 
controversy. But the voting was so 
close on one occasion that the result 
was reversed. And here it may be 
well.to give briefly the inner history 
of this question. 

Miss Rathbone’s Position 

Miss -Eleanor Rathbone, who suc- 
eeeded Mrs. Henry Fawcett as presi- 
dent. of-the union when the latter re- 
signed after the winning of the vote, 
has worked for a great many years 
among the very poor, and during the 
war served on committees dealing 
with the separation allowances of 
soldiers’ wives. Nobody knows better 
than she the hardships endured . by 
mothers of families with inadequate 
incomes, and the detrimental effect 
upon the children, and Miss Rathbone 
has constituted herself their cham- 
pion. Her sincerity and nobility of. 
purpose are admired by every mem- 
ber of the society; but her right to 
use an organization for equal citizgen- 
ship for any question which does not 


CANADIAN FARMERS URGING 


COMPULSORY 


WHEAT BOARD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions from the consumer. I don’t be- 
lieve there is any justification for any, 
alarm that the price of flour will be 
increased.” Continuing, Mr. Wood 
pointed out that when the board was 
in operation the price had been fixed 
at $2.30 for the millers, and the for- 
eign price never dropped below that. 
He maintained that in the open mar- 
ket conditions for every dollar saved 
the consumer, the producer lost $10. 
“We don’t claim,” he said, “the 
Wheat Board will solve the financial 
difficulties of the farmers, but it will 
help greatly. Every extra dollar the 
farmers get will go immediately into 
new channels of trade. Not a dollar 
will be hoarded. Every dollar will 
relieve trade to that extent. Under 
the purchasing 
limited, They 
are not erent | a cent more than their 
necessities. 


If there cannot be some 
relief, agricultural 
discouraged. 


production will be 
No industry’ can con- 
Unee’ ” operate at a loss.” 


-| Wheat Board, 


‘Mr. ‘Wood said: “A ita} 


af Tee x a Pee be “ 
PRN Se “ef eae + al 


tion, and some of these things do get 
bad after a while. The personnel of 
the former board was all right. I 
don’t know of a worse thing then a 
Wheat Board with politics and ineffi- 
ciency mixed up.” 

At the afternoon session of the com- 
mittee Mr. Robinson, while disclaim- 
ing being a “calamity. howler,” pic- 
oe distressing conditions in the 
wes 


_ The Farmer’s Only Privilege 

“True, the farmer ceahien™ ” said 
Mr. Robinson, “but that is about the 
only privilege left him.” He gaye 
some illuminating. figures to prove 
that wheat prices were higher at the 
Opening“ of the season than a month 
dr so later. In. September last year 
the Winnipeg wheat inspections 
totaled 33,110,520 bushels for ; which 
$53,725,000 was: received. In October 
the amount received was 66,265,000 
bushels for which $27,172,000 was 


paid. He pointed out that while more 


grain passed through in November, 
the amount of money received by the 
farmer was only half the amount re- 


ceived in September. 


“The farmer is satisfied with the 
" gaid Mr. Robinson. 
“T want to say I have not met a single 


‘individual who is not in favor f the 


reestablishment of the Wheat Board. 
have no confidence in the present 


methods of Tatned ne grain.” Mr. Rob- 


inson he ayo ats the speculating 
in optiotis by which grain is bought 
and sold before the farmer had put in 
his seed in some “cases,.'What was 
‘wanted was some by which ‘the 
money these speculators made would 
go into the pockets of a Suen 
The speculating, ag, sa 
was done by B tpoud lass of 2 cee 
in the west,. Jeena seaerondnr oes pro- 
fessional men, preachers and gst 
tim Be. a hate : gts Ra 


etd. Bh P agli 
a: - ‘a e ent. ‘nd 


at the Annual Council of the/ 


state endowment, but an Act of Par-. 
liament compelling an employer to 
pay wages, not according to the work 
done—or what its value is to the em- 
ployer—but according to the number 
of a man’s children. One of the most 
effective speeches against “this pro- 
posal was made by a working woman. 
who contended that all legislation 
which differentiated between the 
classes was obnoxious to a large pro- 
portion of organized workers who 
were out for equality of opportunity. 
As a mater of fact the “dole”. system 
was no help to the poor; as it tended 
to keep down wages; what was given 
with one hand was taken away with, 
the’other. In the end the family en- 
|\dowment resolution was lost. though 
a déclaration that “the existing wage 


‘system fails to make satisfactory pro- 


vision for motherhood and childhood” 
was carried. 
Non-Party Attitude Wins 

Afiother proposal on which much 
diverse opinion was expressed recom- 
mended the members of the. N. U. 8S. 
E. C. to join the political party with 
which they were most in sympathy in 
order to promote the return of women 
to Parliament and to insure the nom- 
ination of candidates in sympathy 
‘with the union’s program. Miss Mac- 
millan, however, in a speech of unerr- 
ing logic, exposed the fallacy of this 
policy. 

“When put to the vote the recom- 
mendation to join the politieal organ-} 
ization was lost, the union adhering 
to its non-party attitude. The imme- 
diate reforms for which the union is 
now working are. equal franchise, 
equal pay for equal work, and equal- 
ity of opportunity in industry and the 
professions, equal guardianship and 
marriage laws, state pensions for 
widows with children, and the reform 
of the jury law in connection with 
women. 


BETTERMENTS LIKELY 
ON UPPER. MISSISSIPPI 


DAVENPORT, Ia., March 25 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—-Six Iowa River 
terminals are slated for immeasur- 
able improvement in the program of 
the Upper Mississippi 
Association. -The House committee 
has adopted a change long advocated 
through which “appropriations for 
improvement shall be available for 
dredging channels to landing places, 
provided satisfactory evidence is sub- 


| mitted that such channels will be 


used to an extent commensurate with 
the cost.” 

River enthusiasts anticipate 
ore and coal river freighter service 
between St. Louis and St. Paul during 
the summer 

Development of the upper river, it 
is said, will be part of the govern- 
ment river program for the current 
year, and the Upper Mississippi 
Waterways Association, with a mem- 
bership in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, proposes a 
busy summer to campaign to this end. 
It will seek not only to secure ful- 
fillment of the Government plans but 
in enlisting other freight shippers. to 
availing themselves of the cheaper and 
more advantageous opportunities of 
the river traffic on the river-and-rail 
schedule, 


PROTEST AGAINST FISH TAX 


VICTORIA, B. C., April 2 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Fishermen of the west 
coast of Vancouver Isiand—a large pro- 
portion of them Americans—have sent a 
formal’protest to Ottawa against the pro- 
posed imposition of a tax on fresh salmon 
éxported to the United States for canning 
and curing pu Such a tax, the 


fishermen hold, would ‘ruin their market, | 


as Sound ports absorb a great part 
of the fish caught in British Columbia 
waters. Little hope that he will be able 
to block the proposed tax is expressed by 
A. W. Neill, member for the west coast 
districts, who is fighting the Seharenen's 
case at Ottawa now. 


Waterways | 
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ent Austrian Embassy is worth about 
$4,000,000. 


“Our lack of. appropriate buildings 
for the embassy is a standing reproach 
to our country,” said Myron T. Her- 


rick, the American Ambassador, today. 


“If the United States cannot provide 
its diplomatic officers with a. bpilding 
in keeping with the dignity and im- 
portance of their country,-I am eure 
some generous-minded American citi- 
zen is willing to do so.” 

The Ambassador alluded to Rodman 
Wanamaker’s interest in the matter, 
and his recently expressed willingness 
to help to purchase. an appropriate 
| building. “No more patriotic service 
could be rendered to the United States 
than this,” he said. 


SUGAR DUTY CAUSES 


ANXIETY IN CUBA} 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 7—The effect 
the tariff bill, now before the Senate 
Finance Committee, on the relations 
between Cuba and the United States— 
on account of the duty on sugar—is 
causing officials of both countries to 
regard the situation with deep in- 
terest. 

Dr. Carlos Manuel de 
Minister of Cuba to the United States, 
said that on account of his position 
he could not comment on the recent 
action of the committee in voting to 
maintain the high rate on sugar, in 
force under the Emergency Tariff Act 
and proposed in the Fordney Bill. 
What the attitude of his Government 
would be in case this existing rate 
was finally and definitely established, 
the Minister could not say; nor 
whether Cu would denounce the 
existing reciprocity treaty between 
the two countries in case the 2-cent 
duty became effective. He said: - 

“The people of Cuba are waiting 
with great anxiety, although not very 
hopefully the result of the final de- 
cision on the United States tariff, espe- 
cially with relation to sugar. The 
schedule ultimately fixed will /deter- 
mine to a great extent the future of 
the splendid commercial relations that 
have until lately @xisited between Cuba 
and the United States. We are hoping 


that the theory of reciprocity may con- 


tinue to be the — and fair 
basis of our interchanges.” 


CHICAGO:TO HAVE __ 
NEW MAIL STATION 


CHICAGO, April 7—The largest and } 


most modern mail station in the world 
will, it is expected, be ies in Chi- 
cago this summer. 

The building, 76 by 100 feet and 
seven stories high, makes a departure 
from the usual post office practice of 
building along conventional lines or 
ornamenta] architectures.. It has been 
designed as a modern daylight indus- 
trial building, and when completed 
will contain the last word in auto- 
matic conveyors and other time and 
labor-saving devices, 

Provision has been made for the 
future growth of the airplane: mail 
service by providing a clear roof space 
more than 600 feet long where small 
airplanes can land with. mail trans- 
ferred from the larger transconti- 
nental fiyers at Checkerboard Field, 
Maywood. 

The station is located in the yards 
of the Union Station and a short dis- 
tance from the Chicago and North- 
western station. 


ANGLICAN CHURCHES 
TO USE PRAYER BOOK 
MONTREAL, Que., April 7—Angli- 


can churches fin Canada will use a 
new prayer book Easter Sunday, tak- 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
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L. P. Hollander Co. 


Established 1848 


MEN'S STORES 


(Separate Entranc¢s) 


EASTER 


An Unusual Presentation of 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS 


ing the place of one compiled in the 


Neckwear 


New 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES: 


Hosiery 


Gloves - 


Hats 


Men's Ties, $1.50 Upward 


LT 


| | 214 Boylston Street 


-52.Patk Squate, Boston : 
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2 NOVA erin CUTS. 


SESSIONAL INDEMNITY 


HALIFAX, N. s., April 7—Nova 
Scota legislators have just done their 
bit toward speeding the return to nor- 
malcy. By resolution passed in the 
House of Assembly they cut from 
$1500 to $1000 the amount paid each 
member, for the session. In a House 
of 43 members, the total reduction ig 
the cost of government is $21,500 a 
year. . . 

In reducing its sessional indemnity 
the Nova Scotia Legislature, it is 
claimed here, has established a prece- 
-dent for all parliaments in Canada, if 
not in the world. Revisior of the in- 
-demnity elsewhere has been generally 
upware, it is stated, 


RADICAL LEADING IN 
ARGENTINE ELECTION 


| BUENOS AIRES, April 7—Returns 
from last Sunday’s Presidential elec- 
tion, from the first two electoral sec- 
tions and part of the third in the 
Federal capital, today gave Marcello 
T. de Alvear, Radical candidate, 8471 
Myre and Nicolas Repetto, Socialist, 
Early returns from the Provinces 
indcates a heavy plurality for Alvear, 
_ has been Argentine . Minister to 
aris. 


FRANCE PROVIDES 
AID FOR AUSTRIA 


PARIS, April.7—The Chamber of 
Deputies today adopted a bill appro- 
priating 55,000,000 francs to be used 
toward reconstruction in Austria in 
conjunction with ether powers. 

The bill passed, however, only after 
repeated demands of a number of depu- 
ties that Austria first provide properly 
for Zita, formerly Empress of Austria. 


CANADIAN BUILDING ACTIVITIES 
TOROKTO, April 7—Construction con- 


tracts awarded in Canada. during March, ‘ 


according to Maclean Building Reports, 
Ltd., were valued at $13,465,000, compared 
with $10,718,300 in February and §$10,- 
256,700 in March, 1921. During February 
the wholesale price index of 48 building 
materials advanced slightly and is naw 
89.2 per cent above 1913, compared with 
a peak of 183.8 per eent in May, 1920. 
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Tomorrow — Saturday — is 
the last day of Wanamaker 
Week in New York this year. 


to an end tomorrow. 


Many years ago the Wana- 
maker Store began its journey 
in this city— 

And once every year we try 
to show our gratitude by plan- 
ning a week of sales— | 


iS eneeneeeeenenenneieetnle 


In which the Wanamaker 
idea of worth-while quality is 
upheld in neon usual way.’ 


THIS IS THE WEEK— 
in. 1922, 


It has, had much to offer, 
and the idea of service has|| 
been promoted in a whole-|% 


|some way. 


me eae 


Hundreds of peciple will, be 
here tomorrow. We want 


| |them to be glad they came. 


and it was 
said Mr. 
dismissed and said he, with other rail- 


Our littJe celebration comes 


4 Gel. 6400 Fitland | 


“The publicity ———— a the 
administration got its wires crossed 
n out that 1 was fired,” 
Hard. who denied he was 


road executives in the railroad ad- 


ministration, was given the option of 
retaining his railroad or Government 


position. 
“I was requested to remain with the 
Railroad Administration as federal 


manager of the eastern lines of the | 


Baltimore & Obio,” said Mr. Willard, 
“but I elected to retain my connection 
with the corporation. = 


lteter eee 


FLORIDA RAILWAYS 
TO AID ‘DRY’ OFFICIALS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 7—Plans for 
cooperation between the railroads and 
prohibition enforcement officials in 


Florida, which were completed yes- 


terday, are expected to be of great 
valué to prohibition officials endeav- 
oring to put an end to the illegal 
liquor traffic carried on by smugglers 
in that State, it was announced today 


by Roy A. Haynes, federal prohibition =. & 


commissioner. 


Liquor smuggling on the Florida : a 


coast, which has assumed large pro- 
portions, will, it is expected, be cut 
down to an almost ne ble amount, 
as a.result of the conference between 
ee L. G. Nutt and railway officials, 
el 
equivocal cooperation” Was promised 
prohibition officials by railway offi- 
clals in putting an end to illegal 


transportation of liquor through the 


State, according to the announcement 
from headquarters. 


“The value of this cannot-be over- 
There is = 


4s 


estimated,” it is declared. 
no profit in liquor smuggling save on 
a large scale and large scale patrons, 
as developed by our force of investi- 


gators, insist on guaranteed trans- 
portation out of the State and make 


their deals on this basis only.” 


Our. showing of Bry, to Silk 
Gloves for Spring and : 
now complete with all the s 
and govelty styles and shades in 
long and short lengths; .piain 
Paris and heavy embroidered 


Kayser’s Short Silk 
75c, 1.00, 1.50 and 2.25° 


better 
homes 
| bureau 


A service department in 
charge of a capable Home- 
furnishing and Decorating 
man.whose pleasure it is 
to consult and assist in the 
furnishing of a home in 
part or in full. 


He knows the art of heme 
beautifying and _ enjoys 
helping others. 


Boggs & Buhl. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A. W. SmirH 
FLOWER STORES COMPANY 


| Florists 
 Gederal Offices: 


KUHN & BRO. CO. 


Grocers 
MEATS. FRUITS, VEGETABLYS 
YTHING 
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Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 
: Dyeing and Cleaning 
Ladies and ogy, ot Ae 


Household Goods ‘af Every Desertotion 
ne PrTTaRURGR, PA. 
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@ majority of the 


ee 


lease of elevated lines from the Man- | 

a most criti- 

l ation and averted a receiver-' 
ship forthe Interborough zo 

As the result also of an 


a. Ve 
arrest here last night. He 
the company ever lost any sup- 
rough Cossack raids, he knew 
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peror of Auétria-Hungary, now prac- 
tically destitute, it was stated today, 
‘The plea, it is understood, will be pre- 
sented on behalf of Pope Pins by the 
Spanish delegation. tee 


week reduction on times rates. | 

The negotiations on the employers’ 
side are being conducted by two dis- 
‘tinct and 


not be held directly responsible 
after Gene~al Semenoff 


to obtain all the necessary 
tion, to act in a mediatorial capacity, 


oy s rs : : : ' ‘ 
* estes . ¢ 
‘in Genoa on Sunday Next 
es ) Special Cable 
, April 7—Raymond Poincaré 
oe oa 


@ecision not to aban- 
ions with which. the 


are , surrounded, 


is way through Paris to 
; understood to be disturbed 
, that the French del 
ive no executive power, refer- 


greatest satisfaction. 
that 


United States Precedent Quoted 

PARIS, April 7—The French’ Cab- 
fnet this afternoon approved the text 
of Raymond Poincare’s written in 
structions to the delegation. 

The French viewpoint is that when 
the head of a governnient is present 
at a conference, it is possible to under- 
take engagements of a more compre- 


hensive nature than when 4 nation is 
represented by minor members, but 


4 


that in no case under a Republican. 


parliamentary regime is it possible 
to bind a government without the ap- 
proval of its parliament. It is recalled 


by French officials that the United. 


States sent its President to Paris to 
negotiate peace, but that the American 
Congress exercised its right to make 
the final decision. . | 


jer cam he spring surprises on | J+4Jian Communists Visit Soviets 


SANTA MARGHERITA, Italy, April 
7 (By The Associated Press)—The 
Russian Soviet delegatés to the Genoa 
Conference were visited today by the 
Italian Communist deputies, Signor 


Bombacci, Signor Graziatlei and Signor 
Marabini, who greeted them in the. 
name of their Italian compatriots. 
George T. Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign 
Minister and head of the Russian dele- 
gation, in answering declared that the 
cordiality shown the Russians by their’ 
Italian brothers afforded them the 


“The conversation lasted more than 
{half an hour. The Communist depu- 
ties assured the Russians that they be- 
lieved no untoward incident would oc- 
cur during the conference, but stated 
the Italian Communists were ready to 
| @uswer any attack on the Soviet dele- 


Shortly afterward the Russians re- 

‘} ceived a commission of Genoese So- 
clalists,-headed by -Signor . Farralli, 
deputy, and Gomprising also repre- 
|} sentatives of the Italian municipali- 
ties ruled by Secialists. The develop- 
ment of the Socialists and Communist 
movement in Italy was outlined by the 


-: L.commission, 


Mr. Lloyd George Expresses 
Gratification Over Prospects 


® 

PARIS, April 7 (By Associated 
*{Press)—The French and British del- 
egations to the Genoa Conference are. 
going to work together with a deter- 
| on to make that gathering, 

which opens on Monday, a success, 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, said tonight after an hour’s 
talk with the French Premier, Ray- 
‘mond Poincaré. The two pfemieys 
lreld their convereation in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s car while his train, for Italy 
was waiting at the Gare du Nord and 
‘being switched over to the Mediter- 


raneay line. 
. ‘The British Premier appeared to be 
the best of humor' after this in- 


chine so necessary for mass produc- 


te f 8. e 
National arid Engineering Employers 
Federation is waging a battle for the 
retention of their managérial func; 
tions. ‘This started with a quarrel 
arising out of the limitation of over- 
time but has now extended .to much 
more difficult and controversial mat-° 
ters. The engineering and shipbuild-, 
ing employers assert that if the coun- | 
try is to maintain its position in the 
world as a shipbuilder, the wages of 
engineers, boilermakers, shipwrights, 
plumbers and all the miscellaneous 
trades that go to the making of a 
modern vessel need to be reduced by, 
26s. 6d. per week. 


Two Sets of Employers 

Many ‘of the largest and most- im- 
portant engineering firms are af- 
filiated to both of the employers or- 
ganizations, and therefore. an em- 
ployer, while having locked out his 
men in the engineering shops, may 
still be at peace with those of the 
same union engaged in his shipbuild- 
ing engineering establishments. .. 

In these circumstances it ig tasy 
to understand the suspicion of the 
unions that there has been-an under- 
standing between the engineering em- 
ployers and their shipbuilding col- 
leagues to move forward, together in 
an assault upon the whole of, the en- 

neering and. shipbuilding - unions, 
skilled and unskilled; the one to 
assert the right of freedom in shop 
management, the other to“Sttack the 
wage standards. The machine ques- 
tion which lies at the root of the pres- 
ent lockout does not affect shipbuild- 
ing engineers, to any appreciable ex- 
tent; it is the wonderful modern ma- 


tion that is the cause of all the 
trouble. ~ ho ® 

On the other hand, whatever the re- 
sukt of the negotiations between the 
shipbuilding ‘ employers and_ the 
unions onthe wages question, and 
some very appreciable reduction is 
inevitable, any agreement ultimately 
arrived at as to the form the reduc- 
tion shall take will eventually be ex- 
tended to cover the production shops. 


Uniform Rates Essential 
* An altogether impossible state of 
affairs would be created by having 
two .sets of engineering rates, one 
26s. 6d. higher than the other, operat- 
ing in the same town or district. Be- 
sides, where there has been a diver- 
gence or distinct rate in the past, the 
higher rate has usually obtained on 


the river side. 

The anxiety of the union Qfficials in 
the circumstances should be appreci- 
ated. Between the demands of the 
employers and the vituperation of the 
extremists within their ranks, if they 
seek to pursue a middle course, the 
average trade union official has a 
prétty rough road to travel. It is re- 
grettable that the Government has 
been unwilling to hold an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the dispute. The 
unions, supported by the general coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress and 
the Labor Party, appealed to the Min- 


and finally, if mediation fails, to levy 
the unions generally in support of 
the workers who may be on strik 
or be locked out. : 
This development of union organi- 
zation is the outcome of protests 
against the declaration of strikes in 
the past by miners, railwaymen and 
other key workers, withont- consulting 
the uni whose members became 
unemployéd as a result of strikes. It 
is not expected the new plan will al-. 
ways work without friction, but re- 
sponsible leaders believe it is a big 
step forward and that it will tend to 
prevent wasteful] stoppages by insur- 
ing mediation before and not after a 
conflict has actually started. ~ 


BOLIVIA WOULD BE. 


AT CONFERENCES 


Seeks Participation in Parleys 
‘Over Tacna-Arica * 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 7—The South 
American republics have been re- 
quested by Bolivia to make represen- 
tations to thé United States and to 
Chile and Peru with respect to Boliv- 
ian participation in the conference to 
be held in Washington for considera- 
tion of the Tacna-Arica question, it 
was said at the, Bolivian legation 


today. 


Uruguay is the only country that 
responded to the request made by 
Bolivia, Dr. Juan Antonio Duero, the 
Foreign Minister, having sent a note 
setting forth the attitude of the Uru- 
guayan <Chancellory. a : 

The State Department denied that 
any appeal has been received from 
Bolivia since the exchange of notes 
between President Harding and the 
Bolivian President, or from Uruguay, 
The attitude of this government is 
that the United States is merely act- 
ing as an intermediary and that any 
inititative in the matter of outside par- 
ticipation must be taken by powers 
more intimately toncerned with the 
questions at issue. | , 

The La Paz Government has ap- 
pointed a commission to come to 
Washington during the conference be- 
tween Chile and Peru, hoping that at 
some time during the pafleys some 
proposal may be formulated by the 
Bolivian envoys that will be regarded 
with favor by the accredited plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Such a mission would be of an un- 
official character, it was stated today 
at the Bolivian Embassy. 

The policy of Chile is to gettle the 
disputed features of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute directly with Peru first, and 
then to take up with Bolivia the dis- 
pute of an ocean outlet for that coun- 
try. Bolivia, on the other hand, wishes 
its claims to be consideréd simulta- 
neously with those of Peru and Chile. 


ifive years. 


of § the elevated lines, 
the Intetborough is now in a position 
to comply with the Transit Commis- 
sions. immediate orders for vastly 
improved ‘service. : 

The court’s announcement followed 
a series of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the interested parties. 
The voluntary agreement drafted by 
Judge Mayer will be submitted to the 
‘various. comntitteees interested, and 
after approval by these bodies will be 
Mailed. to security holders with the 
appeal for deposits of notes and bonds 
in favor of the plan. Bankers believe 
the several committees will not amend 
the plan except in minor details. 

‘ ft it is accépted, as seems probable, 
the Interborough will be able to im- 
prove service, and after 1925 to pay 
the city several million dollars annu- 
ality. Judge Mayer emphasized that all 
estimates are’ based on the 5-cent fare. 
The agreement\is as follows: 

1. _A reduction to 3 per cent in Ele- 
va Tentale for the year beginning 
July 1, 1922; 4 per cent the following 
year, and 5 per cent subsequently. 

2’ Waiving the Interborough 5 per 
‘cent mortgage bond sinking fund for 
Interest payments would, 
however, be madé on these bonds: 

3. An issue of $7,000,000 of Inter- 


stockholders, with the approval of the 
Transit Commission. 

-4. The Interborough secured notes, 
amounting to $38,144,000, maturing 
Sept. 1 next, are to be extended for 
a 10-year period. — 

5. From all these sources, 
Mayer estimated thatthe Interborough 
would be able to meet obligations now 
in arrears, provide for maintenance 
and repairs, and would have $15,000,- 
000 for capital requirements, chiefly 
additional equipment. 

Announcement of the plan was 


| made by Judge Mayer after a day 


filled with conferences which were 
held in the Interborough offices, Alvin 


chambers. 


ley, president and general manager, 
and J. L.. Quackenbush, counsel for 
the Interborough; Dwight W. Morrow 
of J. P. Morgan. & Co., representing 
the 5 per cent bondholders of the In- 


phy, chairman, and Paul D. Cravath, 
counsel for the Protective Committee 
of the Interborough-Metropolitan 4% 
per cent bonds; Alvin W. Kreck, chair- 
man of the Manhattan Elevated stock- 
holders’ committee, and Judge Mayer, 
as arbitrator, in whose court the peti- 
tion to throw the Interborough into 
bankruptcy was lodged. 

Two or three days are expected to 
be necessary before the various com- 


in its yearly rental 


borough notes is to be floated by the; 


Judge { 


W. Kreck’s office, and the judicial! 
The conferees included Frank Hed-/} 8&8 


terborough; Col. Grayson M. P. Mur-- 


mittees complete their findings on 
Judge Mayer’s proposals. 


' ’ have passed | 
the conservative hands of municipal 


Greenwich boards, 

they have strengthened their position. 

The outcome is heartening as proof 
of the ability of the much-harassed 
middle classes to carry a majority at 
the local polls when they are exas- 
perated into exerting themselves, as 
has been the case in this rage as 
Even now they have failed to regain 
control of the Poplar Board, which 
has been the most flagrant exponent of 
the vagartes of Marxian extremism and 
apprehensions are felt lest British 
Conservatives generally should exag- 


-gerate the meaning of what has oc- 


curred. 

‘ The warning given |by the Daily 
Chronicle today is, therefore, timely. 
Jt is in effect that London is not Eng- 
land, and that Labor stands much 
higher in the north and midlands than 
in the south, where degenerate Poplar 
happenings also created a greater im- 
pression. After making allowance for 
these limitations, the victory of com- 
mon sense over irresponsible idealism 
remains notable and shows that Great 
Britain is still sounder at heart than 
any recent political happenings may 
have seemed to indicate. 


SONGBIRDS’ INCREASE 
DUE TO NATIONAL ACT 


DETROIT, Mich., April ‘7—Song- 
birds in Michigan are increasing 
steadily in numbers and have been 
since passage of the national migra- 
tory bird act. about a decade ago, ac- 
cording to Jdmes A. Smith of Detroit, 
one of the most prominent studente of 
bird life in the State and who, for the 
last 15 years has made exhaustive 
studies of all birds common to Michi- 


n. 
Although a census of the birds 
would be impossible Mr. Smith, from 
his own observation and from informa- 
tion obtained through authentic chan- 
nels, is positive that more of his feath- 
ered friends are to be found in this 
State during the spring and summer 
months than was the case when he 
started his investigations. 


Approximately 100 varieties of birds |- 


are common in Michigan, the greater 
number of them being of the migra- 
tory variety, actording to Mr. Smith. 
Of this number nearly half are some 
species of warblers. The list does 
not include countless other varieties 
that come here but numbers of which 
are so small as to be uncommon to 
Michigan residents. 


statement, the hearing 
to the office of David 


against 
~~ Mrs. Tersitskaya Semenoff testified 
that she had left Russia with her hus- 
band, gone to Japan and taken a 
steamer for this country. “We had 
ali'our possessions in six small boxes,” 
she testified, “and had only a little 
aver $3000 cash. We have t_e posses- 
sions now, but our money-has slipped 
away until it is only about $1500.” 
Mrs. Semenoff told of leaving Tokio 
under an assumed name. She said she 
and her husband left “under a cloud 
because of busy reporters and fear of 
Boleshevist spies.” The Semenoffs said 
they —— to sail from New York on 
the Aquitania for France on April 11. 


Semenoff’s Statement Denied 


WASHENGTON, - April 7—General 
Semenoff’s statemeent that he was 
“commanding” American forces in Si- 
beria from September, 1918, to April, 
1920, is not borne out, officials said to- 
day, by records of the War Depart- 
ment. Brig.-Gen. W. S. Graves, now 
at Camp Dix, N. J., was in charge of 
the American contingent of the allied 
forces, and his instructions were said 
to include a flat prohibition against 
taking sides with either General Sem- 
enoff as against General Koltchak, or 
with any other of the Russian “White” 
leaders. 

The general was arrested at the in- 
stance of the receiver of an American 
company trading in Russia, who thus 
sought to enforce the payment of a 
judgment of $475,000 entered against 
him in. Harbin, Manchuria, last De- 
cember. 

Claims upon which the judgment in 
the case was rendered alleged that 
General Semenoff and his forces plun- 
dered in 1919, at or near Chita, Trans- 
Baikalia, stores belonging to the 
Yourevata Home and Foreign Trading 
Company, a New York corporation. It 
was contended during the trial at 
Harbin that General Semenoff had not 
been recognized by any Governmenf, 
and that, therefore, he was personally 
responsible for the property seized. 
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FOur Monday Specials Af 
Uncommon vita tines fetes 


TTRACTIVE readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


Bi 


sl interview, which also was par- 
ticipated in by Louis Barthou who will 
head the nch delegation at the 


capa veg mi and Baron Hardinge. 
the Ambassador me 


Mr: Lloyd George said he was grati- 
fied over the prospects of soniething 


istry of Labor to exercise the powers 

granted to them under the Industrial 
urts Act to appoint a committee to 

consider the whole aspect of the en- | iT 

gineering situation. This the Minister; . @ : — SS SF | 

has power to do under the act without 7 if —— = SS ; | | 


definite : recons ~ }appeal from either parties to a quar- 
— ace os We rel, and he can summon any evidence 


i the Genoa meet- 
ity coming ey oe meet-' considered necessary for a thorough A L E, 
(Parsian & Chinese) 


investigation. on ‘ - | 
; act contains no pro on maxk- _ + 3 . | It is a public servi da 
ae ' i. | — <a t stensure to “be able to REDUCTIONS 
; UP TO 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
10007-10009 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


Opposite Kast 100th Street 
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\To Prevent French Indiscretions 


PARIS, April 7 (By The Associated 


being taken to prevent indiscretions 


by members of the: French delegation 
;jat Genoa. Louis Barthou, head of the 


Press)—-Extraordinary precautions are all the facts And thus to form its own 


opinion as to.the merits of the dispute, 
and in this way, by exercising its in- 
fluence against the aggresssors, to as- 


No Bone on Semone 40% 


N. G. NIGOLIAN 


With the Vincent Batstew Co. 


sist in forcing a settlement. 
The Oldest Furniture Store in Ohio 


delegation, has warned his collabora- 
tors that the first person who com- 
ir-| mMunicates directly with Paris in re- 
gard to the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence will be immediately sent back to 
| France, 

In furtherance of this policy of se- 
crecy, the presence of wives of the 
delegates will be frowned upon, and 
several experts have been refused 
passports their wives, who desire 
to accom them. The only women 


ing it compulsory upon the parties to ring these beautiful and val- 
The Flavor of sweet 


ie does enable the public. to obtain He gh ae ae 
sugarcane is the most 
popular.in the world. 
io i Domino Syrup-brings 
= CS Soe || i the Flavor of sweet sugar 
iS ; cane in its most appeal- 
ing Form.Useritas:a 
delicious table spread 
and for cooking dishes 
that are-unusually - 
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£00 -bu lt sand a straps 

eae Girls these days are wearing ih Sogn OE & 
strapped pumps of straight Good Looking 
low lines. The low sandal Honest wash dresses. Modest ' 
“eh; aap a in design and in price. The 
effect and the saddle vamp hate Cn Pca Rpg hy 
are as informal as country 


| 7 | some colors and patterns, are | 
club life, and smart’as the 


PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
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generously cut, beautifully 
made and carefully finished. 


From $3.00 to. $7.50 you can 
DIX-MAKE Dresses that = 
pretty, . youthful and 


fresh and 
decoming at 
M4 Write for, 7 


the ng stores. 
Folder 0. 16, 
Mail orders promptly filled. 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
Dix Building New York 
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4 of the women’s bureau of the 
ers tosies an ote. 
rdination,” has aroused interest 
many cities where it is felt the 
us of the women's division of the 


lice Department will be affected by 


M s. Van Winkle is successful in 
fight to . the authority 
ch she declares has been given 
eee pores ont district oft. 
of ‘and district offi- 
Eee allege that ehe has taken 
lerself entirely too much power, 
jers of women’s organizations con- 
w that a great impetus will be 
m to the work in other cities, 
ie] after the organizations 
ch Mrs. Van cage get _ 
he charge upon w she is being 
| today grew out of her refusal 
weeks ago to release two Brook- 
held at the house of deten-' 
nm as fugitives from their parents 
im an order from her superior offi- 
I jpector Evans, Mrs. Van Win- 
insisted upon personally investi- 
ng the case before releasing the 
s to their parents, asserting that, 
head of the Bureau of Missing Per- 
is, She was responsible only to «the 


, os 
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was considered only an 

rtmental routine at 

grown into such pro- 

give rise to charges 

made to serve the 

an alleged drive to force 

Winkle and to clise out 

women’s bureau, which has been 
t up largely through her effdrts. 

irs. Van Winkle has been head of 

_Women’s Bureau since January, 

9. Since that time she has also 

ni and run the House for De- 

tion of Children, which has served 

_@ model for similar institutions 

put the country. : 

‘will base her defense upon a 

order placing lier in charge of 

Su of Missing Persons, main- 

ing that as such she was not under 

irs from an official of the Detec- 

u, even though her superior 
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ISTON’S CLAIMS 


vance 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


| p jin Board Will Hold Hear- 
ng on Rai Rate Equalization 


ON, April 7 (Special) — 
pletion of the hearing to be 
id before Shipping Board officials in 
sto 1 on April 21, when representa- 
s of ports included in the pre- 
tia “vate. section of .the Jones 
‘will be given opportunity to pre- 
Complaints and claims, the way 
ye clear for action by the board 
ealing present inequalities which 
operated to the disadvantage of 
mm, it was stated today by offi- 
| ‘imm s purpose of the hear- 
4s the determination of whether 
rts affiliated have present “ade- 
‘tomnage” to enable the board to 

} action contemplated—namely, 
arrange services. that all ports 
ave equal unity to handle 

S should logically 

nto their respective commer- 
mes. It was explained by offi- 
at thi: meveatigntion of tonnage 
the conges which might re- 
rr m a hasty re-allocation of 
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aint that Boston has been 


nated seninat | in favor of 
| other 


Iph: . seaboard ports 
ed, it was explained, upon fig- 
showing, among other things, 
» rail rates on wheat into Bos- 
2% cents higher per bushel 
elphia and Baltimore, 


| a large of the 
h would normally 


with other 
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States Certain Forces’ Breeding 


Special from Moniter Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 7—Efforts are 
being made to permeate the army, as 
well ag the navy, with doctrines sub- 
versive of loyalty and discipline, it 
was said by John A. Weeks, Secretary 


are evidences of organized efforts to 
spread Communist propaganda and to 
weaken the morale of the military 
forces of the United States. ) 
Referring to the letter which 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, 
had addressed to the navy personnel, 
Mr. Weeks said: “The War Depart- 
ment has been cognizant of the. fact 
that the Communist program’ has 
stressed the desirability of breeding 
disloyalty amtong the personnel of the 
we 4 and navy and citizens at large. 
t is not intended to asser: that all 
opposition to the military establish- 
ment is. occasioned by such _ influ- 
ences, but undoubtedly many loyal 
Americans have lent their support to 
movements which were inspired by 
radical organizers.” 


Discontent in Army and Navy +. 


OF PROPAGANDA| 
ROPA 


of War, yesterday. He asserted there | 
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of Aliens Who Violate Drug 


Special from Monitor Bureau: _ 

WASHINGTON, April 7—Encour- 
aged by its victory in the House, which 
voted overwhelmingly to deport aliens 


-who.violate the prohibition and nar- 


cotic laws, the Anti-Saloon League is 
bringing préssure to bear on the 
Senate in the hope of getting the 
legislation through that body before 
the ‘close of the session. | 
That there is a probability that it 
will be held up in the Immigration 
Committee for the session, at least, is 
apparent for two reasons: _° | 
1. Major bills, such as the tariff, 
the bonus and ship subsidy 
a legislative jam in: the Senate that 
may result in the falure of the alien 
“© ig along with a score of other 
8. a ae ere, B. 
2. The conservative élement in the 
Immigration Committee, which is not 


inclined to follow the lead: of the/| 


House, in constantly amending the 
immigration laws, is lukewarm in its 
support of the proposed legislation. ~ 

Even such a. stanch _ prohibition 
leader as Thomas Sterling (R.), Sena- 
tor from Dakota, who sutcessfully 
steered the passage of the anti-beer 
bill, is of the opinion that the proposal’ 
to deport aliens far violating federal 
laws is a bit too drastic. He is in 
sympathy with the purpose of the bill, 
however, although he believes that as 


The Washington Observer . 


~ Copyright, 1922, Public Ledger Company , 


Washington, April 6 
NE of th: truly romantic figures 
of America’s foreign service, 


OC Gordon Paddock, who has been 


adventuring for Uncle Sam nearly a 
quarter of a century in Asia, has just 
returned to Washington. A Princeton 
man, Mr. Paddock has been on duty as 
a consular officer and diplomatist in 
Korea, Manchuria, Siberia, Turkey and 
Pergia since 1900. He was consul-gen- 
eral at Seoul in 1904 when Japan made 
war on Russia, without formal declar- 
ation, by blowing up one of the Tzar’s 
cruisers in the Korean harbor of Che- 
mulpo. Later throughout the troub- 
lous times that ensued in China and 
Siberia, Mr. Paddock. was here, there 
and everywhere on business of the 
United States. Harbin and Mukden 
were some of his later posts. For the 
past eight or 10 yeafs he has been in 
Persia, at Tabriz, whence he has just 
returned on leave. Wars, revolutions, 
disturbances and political chaos of 
every color which the East has ever 
known are second nature to Mr. Pad- 
dock who is remarkably active. One 
of his exploits during the-World War 
was to mount a horse at Tabriz and 
dash unterrified into the Persian wilds, 
hundreds of miles away, to rescue a 
band of American missionary folk sur- 
rounded by Te oa: 


A Maine man, Brig-Gen. Henry M. 
Lord, chief of finance at the War De- 
partment, will succged Charles G. 
Dawes as’ director of the budget on 
July 1. General Lord served his fiscal 
apprenticeship in a worthy school—at 
the elbow of Representative Nelson A. 
Dingley, of Maine, when the latter 
fashioned the tariff law that bore his 
name. Mr. Lord was Mr. Dingley’s 
private secretary and later became 
clerk of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. To members of Congress his 
skill in tariff and appropriatien affairs 
soon became famous, and he was 

ged to go in for a political career. 

e Spanish American War in 1898 
found him a major-paymaster of 
volunteers and in 1901 he jojned the 
regular army. At the outset of the 
World War Major Lord was in the 
finance division of the Quartermaster- 
General's office and it was not long 
before he was put in entire charge of 
the War Department’s enormous 
financial operations. Then he was 
sent to France to coordinate the vast 
disbursing activities of the American 
Expeditionary Force, where he was in 
intimate contact with General Dawes, 
the army’s cHfief purchasing officer. 
General Lord will step into the Budget 
Bureau probably as skilled a man for 
the place as the broad Republic con- 


tains. 
> > + 
The Panama Canal) had a little offi- 


| 


-‘diogram message. 


Panama Canal Record, published 
weekly and devoted to events and ac- 
tivities of an official character 
throughout the zone. It is 15 years 
old and its publication headquarters is 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. Prohibi- 
‘ion apparently has struck the zone 
for keeps. At ‘any rate, the Record 
has. been running for many weeks the 
ollowing plaintive and eloquent ad- 
a a a only one, as it hap- 
"oe, 


Empty Barrels For Sale 
Address inquiries to Chief Quarter- 
master, ? 
The Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone 
> > > 

In the resignation of Sumner Wellés, 
chief of the Latin-American division 
of the State Department, Secre- 
tary Hughes has lost an adjutant 
whose services were particularly use- 
ful at the present juncture. Mr. 
Welles not only knew his Latin 
America thoroughly, but knew Cuba 
especially well. In the economic 
and political crisis through which the 
Pearl of the Antilles ig passing, an 
Official of Mr. Welles’ acquaintance 
with its affairs is not easily replaced. 
He is a Harvard man. Pehding the 
nomination of his successor, the 
Latin-American divisior is being con- 
ee by D. G. Munro, as acting 


> + > 


Radio telephony finds new uses 
from hour to hour. Tonight the Post 
Office Department ‘at Washington is 
broadcasting by way of “designation 
WWX,” over a wave-length of 1160 
meters, an invitation to high-school 
pupils throughout the nation to narti- 
cipate in a national essay contest on 
highway economics. The announce- 
ment was sent out immediately after 
the 8 p. m. “Marketgram.” Contest 
rules and conditions, under which a 
four-year university scholarship may. 
be won, were all disclosed in the ra- 
This up-to-the- 
minute method of transmission has 
never before been used for a national 
purpose of this sort” 

> > > 

Albert Henry Washburn of New 
York, President Harding's rec-utly ap- 
pointed Minister to Austria, is in Wash- 
ington. He will leave for Vienna with- 
in a few days. Mr. Washburn is 
another of the many Americans who 
eventually landed in diplomacy through 
gaining a fondness for it at the elbow 
of professiona] diplomatists, for dur- 
ing his college days at Cornell Mr. 
Washburn was private secretary ‘to 
Andrew D. White. Later he was 
United States “consul at «Magdeburg, 


|Germany, and for three years (1893 to 


cial newspaper of its own called om. | 1896) Cabot Lodge. 


1896) was private secretary to Senator 
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LONGER PROTECTION 
: We Sell Better i a 
_ PAINTS AND. VARNISHES 
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BETTER MATERIALS 
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a Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
Correct Information and Color Cards Gladly Given 

-MORTON CO. -. 
Ovér 80 Years of Proven Quality 
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be driven 


mand a ring on his bill before the 
migration Committee. 
legislation of this character is im 
perative he did not believe it could 
pass the Senate before the close.of the 
session owing to the 1 ative situa- 
tion. The Anti-Saloon League, which 
sponsored the bill in the House, is de- 
termined, however, to keep hammering 
away until the measure is reported. 


MONSOON IN INDIA - 
IMPROVES TRADE 


¢ 


. Outrages Are Lessening 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 7—-The good mon- 
soon of last autumn iff India is begin- 
ning to produce improved trade condi- 
tions, which invariably in that coun- 
‘try follow an abundant seasonal rain- 
fall.. The bigger Indian banks have 
been holding their usual annual meet- 
ings here during the past few days and 
all have been able to show substantial 


profits. Psat 

R: J. Black, as chairman, addressing 
the shareholders of the Indian Mer- 
cantile Bank, reported good progress, 
also in what he described as “the 
sweeping away of the wreckage vf the 
boom of 1919,” which was an essential 
preliminary to the restoration of 
commercial activity. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that things com- 
mercially were past their worst, and 
that it was now “only a matter of time 
before the way would be open for the 
revival of trade.” 

Robert Williamson, chairman of the 
National Bank of India, confirmed 
these hopeful views, adding the further 
comment that “a very marked change 
for the better” might be expected in 
the Indian political situation following 
upon the. marketing of the recent 
good agricultural crops. 

Political outrages continue’ to: be 
reportef, and some of them, as for 
example the recent wrecking of the 
mail train near Calcutta, have been 
very serious. Taking the past few 
months as a ~-whole, however, the 
frequency of these.Jamentable occur- 


extent of the regions where ordinary 
conditions have been restored has also 
grown enormously. These facts have 
an importance far beyond the borders 
of India, since in ordinary years, 
India is one of the great granaries of 
the world. It is also one of the big- 
gest markets for cotton piece goods 
and other manufactured articles not 
only from Great Britain but also from 


HAMBURG SERVICE STARTS 
NEW YORK, April 7 (Special}—-The 
steamship Caronia, of the Cunard Line, 
steams out from here tomorrow on the 
first of a series of voyages to Plymouth; 
Cherbourg and Hamburg. She will make 
monthly trips from New York, and with 


‘the Saxonia will form the nucleus of the 


Cunard Line’s service to Hamburg. 
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Wise Rees Save Honey~ 
Wise Folks Save Money 
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For the convenience of people 
living at a distance, accounts 
may be opened and deposits 
made by mail. 

Send for leaflet 

“Banking by Mail.” 
Total Assets $38,000,000 


HOMESAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1869 
75° Tremont Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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' SPRING TRAVEL — 


Comfort—Rest—Economy 
Preight and Passenger Service « . 
BOSTON to 
Norfolk,Tues, Sat,5 pm;*Thurs, 4 pm 
Baltimore es, Sat, § pm 
*Philadelphia.. Wed, 5 pm; Sat, 2 pm 


(*Freight Only Until May 1 

Excelient way to Reach Washington 
SERVICE TO 
SAVANNAH - JACKSONVILLE 


Full information on uést 
Pier 2, Northern Ave. Fel. Conatess 6160 


The Chimes Spa 
Pure home made CANDIES 


249 Huntington Ave., also 
ve. 


Try OLD KENTUCKY 
PURE SELY-RAISING 
PAN CAKE FLOUR 


Has No Superior: At. grocers. 
eux xowSli "Sivhiieriiaxe co. 
Cincinnati, 0 rl iso 
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Bank Officials Report Good 
Progress During Past, Y ear— | 


rence has been much reduced. The|. 


May I make bold to point out what 
seems to me an inaccuracy of a very 


the Versailles Treaty the statement 
reads: “That document had been for- 
mulated without the advice of the 
Senate and without the approval of 
its terms by the leader or representa- 


tive Of either political party in the 
Senate.” ‘ 
That statement seems to the writer 


‘public mind for two .reasons—it is 
“decidedly vague and it confirms be- 
‘lief in a popniar fiction which was 
industriously promulgated as_ fact 
preceding and during the last presi- 
dential Campaign. 

This statement is vague: inasmuch 
as it does not state definitely for the 
public benefit just how much or how 
little advice a President usually gets 
from.the Senate in the formulation of 
treaties. And there: is wide popular 
ignorance om this subject demanding 
enlightenment. The amount of advice 
given and taken would be governed 
by precedent, of course; for while the 


and consent of the Senate in treaty- 
making, the practical outworking of 
this constitutional provision has re- 
sulted in the following order of pro- 
cedure: The President with his aides 
formulates and negotiates . treaties 
and they are afterward presented to 
the Senate to. be checked up and pos- 
sibfy amended... 

A moment's reflection. will lead us 
to conclude that this is the only pos- 
sible practical method. And a ref- 
erence to historical precedent will 
confirm fie ‘statement that it is the 
method generally followed by our 
presidents, including Mr. Wilson. 

Moreover it is a fact, easily ascer- 


'To the Editor of The Christian Science | *® 


serious nature in an editorial in The |} 

Christian Science Monitor of March. 4. us regard 
Speaking. of the difficulties that 

stood in the way of thé ratification of | 


pmischievous in its effect upon the /? 


Constitution provides for the. advice’ 


| Root, and Mr. 


e fact that Mr. | 
out of fear of what the Senate 
might do.to him and his Conference 
on Disarmament, -went —— ons 
ma of our greatest 
oarvere regard as the direct intent of 
the stitution, and appointed mem- 
bers of, the legislative. to per- 
form executive functions, does not 
alter the. other fact that of the two 
résidents Mr. Wilson was the more 
obedient to the Constitution. 

Knowing the devotion of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor ‘to truth and ac- 


curacy may I. hope that you will give 


this Jetter space in your paper. 
’ (Signeay PHIDELAH RICE. 
286 Clark Read, Brookline, Mass. 


Fair Utility Rates 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

It certainly is a pleasure to be able 
to come home of an evening and know 
that you can sit by the fireside and 
have the cleanest newspaper pub- 
lished to read. I enjoy it very much 
and depend upon it for real con- 
structive news, and F feel that my 
time has not been spent in vain. 

Referring to your. editorial on, 
“Forcing: Down. Utility Rates,” you 
have taken an example of the tele- 
phone business and compared the rest 
of them with 4t. The comparison will 
not stand the light and is not fair to 
the other publié utilities. We know 
that the telephone business is in the 
best physical and financial condition 
of any of the public servants. I agree 
with you that 8 per cent, which has 
‘been taken as a fair return in New 


York State, is fair, and that when the 
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and Economy 
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HE warm, rich, single-toned ‘colors 

of Klearflax Linen Rugs instantly 

suggest to the beauty lover all sorts — 
of delightful decorative effects. The sturdy 
weave of the flax fibre tells the practical 
housekeeper that there are years and years 
of service ahead. And only the price mark 
reveals the unbelievably low cost. 


LINEN RUGS 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


are made entirely of pure (flax) linen. 
They are the easiest rugs imaginable to 
keep clean, for, unlike pile fabrics, they 
resist dirt and dust, and spots do not pene- 
trate below the surface.. Thick and revers- 
ible, they will last for years and actually 
improve with wear, becoming softer and 
more silk-like with use. ie | 


At all good departme 


nt, furniture, and rug 


a ieee 


4 


A -catalog in color, giving essentials of and suggestions for 
cotrect room decoration, will be sent free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG Co. 
' "DULUTH, MINN, | 


Textile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW‘ YORK 


BOSTON 


5 
-~—_- 


See OR en as . 
THE. RICHMOND anp 


their cre@it good and provide service 
for thousands of new homes. 


confidence of the people in them? Be 
fair, square and tell the whole truth. 
Yours very truly, 
gned) C. E. REESE. 
349 East Fifty-third Street, New York 
City, March 8, 1922. 
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ciTy HAS 1,000,000 TELEPHONES 

NEW YORK, April 7 (Special)—New 
York City now has more than 1,000,000 
telephones. The -million mark was 
reached and passed in March, according 
to an announcement from the New York 
Telephone Compatiy, which declares that 
on April 1 there were 1,010,320 telephones 
in the Greater City, served by 106 cen- 
tral offices. + 
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“Say it with Flowers” 
John Breitmeyer’s Sons 


“The House of Flowers” 


you to remember your fri 
easily as when you are at home, : 


1310 Broadway 


‘friends this .store 
Ye put Hudson 
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has « 
clothes | 


reful thought .and 
Gist which have made 
gro over "a ,period of 
pilai seen. Po 


_ Spring’ Footwear? 
for Men, Women’ } 
and Children’ | 
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Platinum Mounting}. 
We ‘Are Now Offering at | 
f gpo 
HUGH’CONNOLLY |» 
AND SON” 


State and Griswold 
“* DETROIT 


Dpiflealy 
1426 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 
CORRECT STYLES 
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BACKUS CO, #2 8, 
"Oiler Pecstians tué Sepgies” 


Cherry 4700 /Woojtward at Congress, Detrett 


Announces the Inauguration of a 
New Shop of Correct. Sports Attire 


An authentic collection of new and correct, 
Sporte Wear for Women. ; 


. ‘4th Floor University Building 
35 Grand Riyer Aye, East. DETROIT 
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Fmest oie Real Laces 
oats Skirts Spats Gloves 


for Women 
: 
uits Overcoats Spats 
ies Fancy Waistcoats 
for Men —~ 
RON iva 
Blankets Lace Curtains 
Draperies Portieres Rigs 
and all Household Fabrics 


DYEING» 


All the latest Paris shades 
. “Also = 


|Bxceptional Laundry Work ‘n | 


Collars and Shirts - 
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Der cent above pre-war figures and 

this fact is held to be partly respon- 
sible for the serious dificulties which 
have confronted recovery of export 


‘| markets. 
un leading factor in the agitation 
oi the Federation of British Industries, 
wh 


h is commonly ctedited with voic-. 


ing the opinion of 80 per cent of Brit- 


ish manufacturing industries. Active | 


support is being given by the London 
‘+Chamber of Commerce, the Associa- 

~l tion of British Chambers of Commerce, 
ely: fe National Federation of Iron and 

Steel Industries, and other influential 

trade organizations. } 

It is said that the attitude’ of rail- 
way managers is more sympathetic 
than was the case three months. ago, 
but there is still much difference of 


neS opinion as to the financial ability of 


tole railroads to stand such a eut in 
tojrates. Recent dividend ‘announce- 
ments for some of the principal lines 
+lend support to the side of the manu- 
facturers and merchants, eine a 
| e r. 


Si dienpared with 3 per. cent ‘in 1920 and 
‘appre-| ordine North Landon'6 per cent on its 
rdinary stock, compared » ‘with 5% 
per cent in 1920. 
ea effort to reduce wages of 766, 060 
jTatlway employees is ‘based mainly 
On the argument that wage reduc- 
iene. in transportation have lagged 
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commerce of 25 principal countriés of | 
: the ‘world aggregates, when trans- 
formed into United- States “dollars” at 


the par value of their respective cur- 
rencies, approximately $52,000,000,000, 

compared. with’ $79,000,000,000 in. 1920, 
a reduction of about. 34 per cent in} 


| stated value,’ according to 0. P. Aus- 


tin, statistician of the National City |. 
Bank of New York. In ‘the bank’s 
he ays review of economic conditions, 
e 


1981 figures are now available include 
all of Europe except Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Portugal, Greece and the 
states formed from the .Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire;..the United States, 


| Canada, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil and 
India, Japan, | 
Australia, New Zealand and the fm 


Uruguay in America; 


pines in the trans-Pacific area; 

and the South African Union 
Africa... ‘They are 
countries; typifying. the great indus- 
tries of the world; the European. coun- 
tries, the United. States and Japan the 
world’ * great. manufacturers; ‘Canada, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, ruguay 

Egypt, South Africa, Australia and 


“ New Zealand great producers of food 


and manufacturing material, while the 
United States also belongs in part to 
od be second group. | 

Their combined’ imports and ex- 
| dete formed two-thirds, of the inter- 
national trade of the world in the year 
before the war, aggregating in 1913 
$28,000,000,000 out of a world total of 
$40,000,000,000. Assuming. that these 
25 countries still represent approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the world’s 
trade, the total world commerce of 
1921 would stand at about $78,000,000,- 
000 ‘in stated value, compared with 


€ principal gountries for which: 


Fauieiohatekiv’ | 


ee waned? 168. 
Age 1, 840° pei 
“ 1... 167 328 = 
156 
~ BBS 
350 
ca 461 2659 396 2844 
‘. ee 9406 6,289 6494 3,422 
—* a g™ 2,509 $8,080 4,379 
89§ 84 74§ 
Total. ik¥e sca y O@, 205 28,014 35,162 23, 565 
“Figcal year figures. 
‘tIncludes gold. 
ne by United States Department 


Of Secutae éatimated. x 
Ww Cvgnint and December cutiraidted. 


SOVIET RULES. 
* FOR INDUSTRIES 


Bolshevis ~ Economic Coimmittee 
Issues Plans for Operating 


Rassian F actories 


hey Sa mee 
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MOSCOW (By Mail) —The Supreme 
Economic Committee has established 
general directives for the granting of 
concessions in Soviet Russia; These} 
directives are divided into. three parts.: 
The first part concerns the rights of 


;| the Soviet Government, the second, the 


rights of the grantee and the third 
part, the relations between both. - 

The pos grea according to the 
first part, has the right to supervise} an 
the activity of the grantee. The latter 
agrees to report ita activities to the 
Government, and the Government ap- 
points an” inspector-contfoller for the 
concessions: 

In payment for the concegsion, the| 
Government obtains a percentage of 
the total quantity of goods manufac- 
tured by the grantee. The state has, 
moreover, the right of preference to 
purchase the remaining part of the 


. 7 ne as 
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States and. in: bean year 
the. war ogi 4 about’ attr 


| whereas att 
‘War it was 2 eapate picts Ses: 
epee our. trade’ with 


it years,” says the Trade | of 


‘National City Bank of 


| New Teen “has been one of the strik-' 


ing. features: of the commercial 
changes during and since the~. war. 
‘| With the general’ reduction which 
characterized . world international 
trade in 1921 and the sharp ‘fall ‘ip 
+purchasing power of that country by 
reason of the low price of its cotton, 
the “total of ‘America’s trade with: 
Egypt fell te $36,000,000, but wag still 
bem than’ double that jn 1913, or in 
lany year prior tothe war.: : 
Variety of Exports 

“This growth. in America’s trade 
with Egypt has*been especially strik- 
ing in the matter of merchandise ex- 
ported to that country. Prior to the 
| War; America’s exports to Egypt sel- 
dom exceeded $2,000,000 and in many 
years’ were far less than that sum. 
‘In 1915 they advanced to $5,000,000 
and in 1916 were over $14,000,000, 
dropping off‘in 1917 and 1918 by rea- 
son of transportation difficulties, but 
= ph ogres to: $15,000,000 in 1919, 

38,000,000 in 1920. 

Be 1921 the: fall of the price of 
Egyptian cotton reduced the purchas- 
ing power of that country and while 
our exports in Egypt in 1921 were. only 
$14,000,000 they were practically 
seven times as much as the annual 
average in the decade preceding the’ 
war, and seem likely again to ad- 
vance with a return of the purchasing 
power of Egypt resulting from the 
higher prices which) she is already 


closing year of “ne ; 


but it is far from unlikely that a part. 
the reserve will eventually be re- 
turned. Gicentty or indirectly, 
sae a 

‘ past year has ° given ample | 
vtaee of the, wisdom of the concern’ s 
‘Management in writing down inven- 
tories in boom years. In the war and | 
post-war period it tet up a reserve 
‘of $95,000,000 te cover the anticipated 
drop in inventory values. ‘The result. 
was that the decline in values, when 
it came, did not have to be charged 
against stirpjus. 

So ample was the inventory reserve 

that, drastic as was last year‘e redu 
tion in values, only a little more t 
a third of it was used. 
-, Working capital, although some- 
what smaller Dec. 31, 1921, than a 
year earlier, was $536,785,243, or more 
than $105 a share on $508,302,500 
common stock. Cash and marketable 
security holdings were also main- 
tained at a high level, $255,343,997, 
equal to more than $52 a share on 
the junior stock. 

Production figures were lowest in 
any year bince 1908 and only about 
50 per cent of those of 1916, the 
record year. The following is a com- 
parison of pig iron, ingot and ‘ fin- 
ished steel production for 1921, “1916 

and 1908, in tons: 
1921 1916 *. 


Blast furn products 8,678,262 13,635,823 


Steel ingots 10,966,347 20,910,589 
Finished steel 7,860,334 15,460,792 


*Reco output of blast furnace. prod- 
ucts 14,532,646 tons in 1920. 


The funded debt showed a further 


750,000 Before the Wir 


Ponies (By Mail)—Important plans 
for the Pon ds gg of water power 
Be dacest 


have had the approval of 
Superior Council of Public Works. 


|} The reports of this body states that, 


whereas before the war France util- 
ized her streams and watérfalls to the 
extent of producing 750,000 horse- 


to mig wid the amount at present is 1,200,- 


+000 hor sepower, and by the end of the 
present year installations under con- 
struction will have raised it to 1,500,- 
000 horsepower. During the next 15 
years it is hoped that a supplementary 
3,000, 000 horsepower will be added. 

| When these proposals have been 
realized, the rivers Rhone, Dordogne 
and a part of the Rhine, together with 
all the waterfalls in the central moun- 


}tain region, in the Pyrenees and in the 


Alps, will have been brought under 
contribution. Shortage of labor, com- 


D bined with high cost of materials may, 
however, interfere with the realization 


of existing plans. The net cost of the 
works required to produce one kilowatt 
varies between 1500 francs and 2000 
‘francs, or $135 to $180 at present ex- 
c @ rates. Some  3,500,000,000 
francs, or $350,000,000 will be required 
during the next 15 years. 

Total resources of the country in 
water power are put at 8,500,000 horse- 
power. 

‘The principal purposes to which it 
is proposed to divert the power thus 
brought under contribution is elec- 
trifying the French railroads. . The 
estimated annual saving in coal would 
be 3,000,000 tons, over 5000 miles of 
track. It would also be employed in 
French blast furnaces, The Council 
of Public Works does not recommend 
the harnessing of French streams and 
rivers for purposés of local lighting 
and motive power, except to a minor 
extent, but holds that the power 


beginning to realize for her chief 
articles of export, raw cotton, of 
which the United States: is a large 


should be best employed in a central- 
ized form. 
The French Land Mortgage Bank, 


production, either the whole or up to 
a fixed limit. 


Government Protection 


far behind those in other industry. 
February In 1921 wages of miners and, quarry- 


i of fe el this men were reduced to an average of £2 reduction. From $582,646,169, at the 
were r 


Close of 1918, it was reduced to $568,- 


approximately $118,000,000,000 in 1920, 
727,932 a year later, $554,828,231 at 


and $40,000,000,000 in 1913. 
Lower Prices a Cause 
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Stockholm 


ca per week, of iron and steel 
seater 6 19s. 14. of employees in 
iow and 
‘oeae 


building trades 13s. 6d., in éngineer- 
and shipbuilding 128. 6d., in tex- 

~| tiles 
* MONEY MARKET * 


12s. 11d., while in transportation 
reduction was only 8s. 6d. 
° Carre: tions follow: 

Current quotatio 
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While comparisons of world trade in 
1921 with that of earlier years are 
rendered difficult by reason of the 
fluctuations in the value of the cur- 
rencies in which the commerce of 
certain countries is measured, it hap- 
pens that the currencies of the 25 
countries for which 1921 figures are 
now available show less’. violent 


| changes during the past 12 months 


than thoSe of certain other com- 
mercial countries, whose trade figures 
are not yet available in sufficiently 
complete form to justify their in- 
clusion in the tabulation here pre- 
sented or to render possible a com- 
parison of their 1921 totals with those 
of 1920. 

In most of the European countries 
for which 1921 figures are available, 
the change the past year in the 
value of currencies has been less 
marked than in earlier years and in 
Many cases the year hag shown dis- 
tinct improvements and this is also 


i true of the currencies of the non- 


European countries. . 

To what extent the reduction of 34 
per cent in the stated value'.of the 
1921 trade of the countries named is 
due to an actual decline in the quan- 
tity of merchandise moved to or a re- 
duction .in. values of the articles, is 
mutch more difficult to determine. In 
the case of the United States, in which 
it is. possible to’ compare quantities 
of merchandise moved in 1921 with 
those of 1920, it appears that rather 
more than _one-half of the fall off in 
trade valués in 1921 is due to lower 
prices, while a comparison of the 1921 | 
prices of the great classes of mer- 
chandise forming ‘international -trade 
with those of 1920 seems to at least 
suggest that the fall off of 34 per cent 
in their total trade is also attributable 
in large part to. the lowér prices. in 
which the value of the merchandise is 


measured. 
A more detailed study of the fall in 


For the development of such a 
branch of economy for which the con- 
cession has been granted, a minimum 
of the work, to be executed within 
a determined time, is stipulated in 
the act of concession. This minimum 
coticerns the work~itself, the manu- 
facture, building of technical plants 
and their improvements. 

According to the second''part, the 
grantee is warranted the inviolability 
of the capital, which comes to him, 
as well as the inviolability of the 
goods, which he has imported. To 
the grantee is warranted the right of 
free management of the entefprise 
transferred to him. To him is war- 
ranted the free disposal of the prod- 
ucts earned or manufactured by him, 
after deduction of the percentage 
stipulated in the agreement, as well 
as the right of transit and export. 

All disagreements between the 
grantee and the» Government to be 
settled by a special commission, com- 
posed of representatives of the Soviet 
Government and the grantee. The 
third. part provides that all labor 
questions on the granted enterprises 
shall be settled by a special collective 
contract of the grantee, with the ‘Pan- 
Russian Central Council of the Labor 
Syndicates. 


- Working Conditions 


The grantee bas the right of ap- 
pointing his employees. He is/ how- 
ever, compelled to give information of 
his appointments to the Labor Syndi- 
cate. Any’ dismissal is to be made 
with a oe, warning and two 
‘weeks’ pay. 

Conflicts arising between the grantee 
and laborerg are to be settled by a 
special local committee. compos in 
equal numbers by~- representatives of 
the grantee'and of the laborers. In 
the case a settlement proves impos- 
sible; the pending questions are to be 


‘submitted to the Central Committee 


in which again, in equal numbers, rep- 
resentatives of the grantee and of the 


purchaser. | 
‘Heary Coal Exports. g 

“Wheat, flour, coal petroleum in its 
various forms, machinery, leather 
goods, cotton goods, manufactures of 
iron and steel are the most important 
of our exports to Egypt. Of coal the 
1920 exports to that country were over 
$6,000,000 in value,.which far exceeded 
the average in the years in which 
Egypt was drawing its coal require- 
ments from its nearer neighbors ‘in 
Europe. 

agri Egypt is normally a consid- 
erable producer.of wheat, the extreme- 
ly high prices of cotton during the war 
led her agriculturists to increase their 
cotton acreage at the expense of the 
wheat area and as a consequence we 
sent to Egypt $3,500,000 worth of wheat 
and over $11,000,000 worth of flour in 
1920.” 


ATCHISON’S GROSS 
‘STILL SHOWS LOSS 


ON CUT IN RATES 


The Atchison road’s February’ de- 
crease in gross earnings of $2,200,000 
compares with a loss of about $4,000,- 
000 in January, the first monthin which 
the 16 per cent reduction in hay and 
grain rates and 10 per cent reduction 
in other farm products rates went into 
effect on western roads. Officials 
ascribe the February loss to the rate 
reductions and smaller passenger busi- 
ness. February. freight revenue de- 
clined $1,481,369 and passenger ee 
ings $842, 382. 

In the first two months of 1922 Ate} 
chison apparently did not cover” its) 
preferred dividend requirements fully, | 
but this is the road’s lean season, and, 
moreover, these two months yielded 
$1,959,000 . profit compared with an 
operating déficit of $335,000 in the 
similar two months of 1921. Last year, 
with practically -the same rate. of 


Legal tnd nts, silv, etc . 126,400 


the close of 1920 and $540,706,561 Dec. 
31, last, a reduction for four years of 
$41,939,608, an average annual de- 
crease of $10,484,902, 

The surplus at the close of last year 
(appropriated and unappropriated) 
was $649,824,872, the equivalent of 
nearly $128 a share on the common 
stock. 


GULF STATES STEEL 
MARCH BUSINESS 


Shipments of the Gulf States. Steel 
Company in March were slightly in 
excess’ of 9000 tons. Normal shipments 
are about 120,000 tons annually,. al- 
though during the war.yearly ship- 
ments ran higher. Steady improve- 
ment in the demand for all grades of 
steel is reported from trade centers, 
and shipments should increase. It is 
practically assured that some of the 
larger independents will soon an- 
nounce an advance in wire nails, one 
of Gulf States major products,’ to 
$2.50 a keg from-.$2.40. Several weeks 
ago it was learned that Gulf States 
bank loans had been reduced to near- 
ly $200,000 from $750,000 at the close 
of 1921. In the last six months the 
company has foJlowed the policy of re- 
ducing loans as fast-as possible, and 
it is probable that within the near fu- 
ture, notes payable to banks will be 
entirely liquidated. 


RESERVE SYSTEMS SHOWING 
WASHINGTON, April 7—The Federal 
Reserve System makes this statement of 
resources and liabilities (000 omitted ) : 
Ratio of ttl res to dep 
April 8, 


1921 
$2,264,010 
217,824 
2,481,834 


936,021 
1,218,731 
103,607 


Total gold reserves. -$2,983,201 


Total reserves 3,109,601 
‘ Bills discounted : 

Sec by US govt oblig 

All other 

Bills bo’ght in op ee 98,379 


240,205 
384,689 


the Credit Foncier, is called upon to 
make considerable advances for the 
installation of power works in con- 
nection with waterfalls both on state 
and on private property. The govern- 
ment, ft is recomemnded, should col- 
laborate by taking up shares in the 
companies floated to exploit suitable 
water courses. The great strength 
of France, it is pointed out, lies in 
the fact that this country froms a 
homogeneous economic unit, and the 
development of all this country’s nat- 
ural resources in water power will 
bring her to the highest degree of in- 
dependence and scientific organization. 


‘FINANCIAL NOTES 


A. A. Wilson & Co., one of the oldest 
brokerage houses in, Montreal, assigns. 

Bids for $15,000,000 Province of Ontario 
5s, 1952, payable in Canada or New York 
at the holder’s option, will be opened 
April 11. 

As a result of opposition from New 
England manufacturers,. the proposed 
duty on ofl will be dropped by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Belgian imports exceeded exports by 
3.000,000,000 francs in 1921. The bulk of 
the importations of foodstuffs ‘was from 
United States and Argentine. 

' William Skinner & Sons, silk manufac- 
turers of Holyoke, Mass., have cut the 
working week of two-thirds of their 2200 

employees to four days on account of 
lack of orders. 

The National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers estimates the total 1921 wool 
production of the United States at 273,- 
064,000 pounds, of which 224,564,000 was 
sheared and 48,500,009 pulled, equivalent 
to 126,021,000 scoured. 

The Union Pacific: road will spend $29.- 
000,000 this year on additions and better- . 
ments. Of this amount $9,200,000 will co. 
for new equipment. Construction of three 
bratich lines totaling 96 miles also 
contemplated. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany receivership has been avérted 
through the intervention of federal Judge 
Mayer in effecting an agreement pro- : 


|viding for a reduction of the Manhattan 


8, = Texchanges ..:...<.<. $50,000,000 $689,400,000 
tine of drill- nevetmangh sage «os 41,448,803 


chee veer 


dee =o. 000,000 
quantity; ri | Balas bani éredit .« 15,073,128 » 


trade figures, country by country, sug- 
gests that the 1921 reduction occurs 
in. a larger degree in manufactures 
that ‘in the natural products,, which 


2,258,359 
1,661,938 
2,893,694 


Total: bills on hand.. . 723,273 
Member bnk—resact. i, 729,603 
F R notes in act cire. 2,198,072 
Ratio of tot res to deposit 


tariffs in effect, gross ran from $16,- 
620.000 in February up to $22,390,000 
in October, the latter-yielding $5;387,- 


rental to 3 per cent for one year, 4 per 
cent for the second year, 5 per cent for 
subsequent years. 


local labor syndicate are sifting. 
The grantee agrees to ee all 
the laws concerning. laborer protec- 


° 
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sta 
y Parity | cipal 
$4,866 factures form a large per cent of ex- 


had begun to show declines in prices 
in the closing ‘months of 1920. In the 
case of the United States, the exports 
of finished manufactures -show a fall 
of practically 50 per cent in value in 
1921 when compared. with 1920, while 
manufacturing material. shows a re- 
duction of 47 per cent, artd foodstuffs 
83 per cent.” In the United Kingdom 
statements, the exports of manufac- 
turés in 1921 show -a fall of 48 per 


cent, while those of the group “food 


and “drink” show a fall of’ but 27 per 


cent. 

| Countries Coimpared 

“In nearly all the ‘countries of the 
world whose chief exports are manu- 
factures, the per cent of reduction in 


.1921 is far greater than that of the 
countries. whose chief exports are 


agricultural products. In the 10 prin- 
countries. in which. manu- 


ports, the fall off in their aggregate 
exports in 1921 is 38 per cent and in 
the 10 countries whose chief exports 


are agricultural products, 


, The whole world was compelled to 
‘food and manufacturing: mate- 
in 1921, while those who desired 


is to, economize in their purchases of 
3| manufactures ‘were 


agp able to do 
than in the matter of food or even 
ring material, and hence it 


perme that the percentage of re- 


} duction in the value of manufactures 
entering 


international trade: in 1921 


{ bank. toa 


mapltal. 


tion, working days and similar mat- 
ters. In granted concerns ’ business- 
councils are to be: created. . The 
amount of the wages in the conceded 
nterprises are not allowed to stay 
dlow_ the average wages of the simi- 
lar category of work in foreign cpun- 
tries, while the less. productiveness of 
the Russian laborers is to be taken 
consideration. 


COMMODITY PRICES |. 
NEW YORK, April 7 (Special)—Follow- 
ing are the day's cash prices for staple 
commercial products: 
Apt 7, Mar 7, 
1922 ° 1922 
No 1 spring 1.77 1. 8014 
“1.43 1.48 
.74% 


Wheat, 
Wheat, Nod 2 red.. 
Corn, No 2 yellow.. 
Oats, No 2 white... 
Fiour, Minn pat..:. 


19. the 1921} Lead 
3 | reduction: is but 20 per cent when 
2 scemnpen es with 1920 , 


Rubber, rib sm éshts 
Cotton, Mid Upinds 17.95 
Steel ‘billets, Pitts.. 29.50 
Print cloths -. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Stockholders of Willys-OVerland Com- 
pany have been called to a special meet- 
ing to be held at Toledo April 24, to 
consider a- proposal to issvie $27, 500, 000 
notes’ or bonds to mature not later than 
Dec. 1, 1923. Proceéds of ‘sale of the 

securities will be used to liquidate 
and provide new working 


. VIRGINIA RAILWAY BONDS 


| day.~ 


&. of a preferred issue not to excead 


000 net, compared with a small deficit. 
for February. 


DOMINICAN BONDS | 
QUICKLY TAKEN 
The Dominican Republic 51 percent 


loan offered by a syndicate headed by 
Lee, Higginson & Co. was sold in gne 


+ 


The bonds were issued on behalf 
of the Dominican. Republic by the mil- 
itary government. of Santo Domingo 
acting under authority of the United 
States Government. ag 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL NEW PREFERRED 


CHICAGO, April 7—A -+biock of the pro- 
posed new: Ilinofs Central road preferred 


gtock may be isfued soon after the stock- 


holders’ meeting’,on Apri? 19, at which 
directors will be asked the authorization 
$50,000,- 
000 in ammount. The dividend will be fixed 
for tach block of stéck issued, but is not 
to exceed 7 per cent and will -be. non-} 
cumulative.. It is the directors’ intention 
to proceed with the sale of a moderate 
‘amount. of this: dteck as.soon as require- 
ments of regulatory bodies are complied 
with, pravided the investment eee con- 
tinues favorable. 


- oe 


TEXAS COMPANY SALES INCREASE 
Net sales by) the Texas Company during |. 


the first quarter of this year were cons. 


siderably greater than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. -Each nionth. 
this year has shown .a corisiderable ins 
crease over the preceding one. The deé- 


mand for gasoline in the Chicago district 
jhas been so great that the. , company hae 


been unable to-supply the demand from its |; 
own sources and has-been forced to pur- 


} chase it‘in thé-open market. 


rpouthern West Virginia 


and F Rnte Ibconib: ‘77.7% 53.5% 


—_—__—! 


' LOCAL: RESERVE BANK’S REPORT 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
makes this comparative statement of re- 
sources and Habilities ¢000 omitted) : 

RESOUR CES 
(3 April 5, April 8, 

1922 1921 . 
$176,687 $235,104 

22,190 15,038 

198,877 250,142: 


, 
165,127. 54,361 
26,504 69,371 
11,303 6,405 


Total® gold reserves 
Legal tend notes, silver, etc 
Total reserves 
Bills. discounted— 
Sec by! U S Govt obligains 
All other 
Bills bought in open iret 
Total bills on hand 52,934 130,187 
Total earning assets. 88,793 151,480 
LIABILITIES 
Member bank—res acct... 111,151 107,165 
F R notes in actua] .oirc 155,834 257,265 
F R notes in cire—net liab 8,020 15,204 
Ratio of total res to deposit. ~ 3 
 &F Rnote labcombined. 73.8% ° 67.6% 


—— 


COTTON. EXCHANGE TO MQVE © 


NEW YORK, April 7—-The New York | - 


Cotton Exchange, it was announced today, 
‘will. be closed on April 29‘in order to 
facilitate the moying bf its equipment to 
temporary quarters in Wall Street. Oper- 
ations will be resuméd May 1. .The 
present home of the exchange will be 
torn down and a new 22-story structure 
erected, 


—~~ 


MINES RENEW - OPERATIONS | 
Permission of the Interstate 

Commission for - the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

road to reduce the freight rate from 


. 


}Kahawha and Eastern Kentucky districts: 


ire $4.13 to $3.47,/and from New. River 

from $4.26 to $3.62 a.ton has energized 
mines into: 
activity after weeks of ness. — 


ard L. Doheny and party have left 
for edo, Tex., after a conference with 
President Obregon. It is understood he 
will return with a committee of five rep- 
resenting big oil companies. It is said 
Mr. Doheny submitted to President 
Obregon a super-company, plan for which . 
he asked the approval and the support of 
the Mexican Government. 

Sales on the New York Stock Exchange 
Thursday of 1,671,139 shares marked the 
biggest day's trading in more than a 
year. A number of issues traded in es- 
tablished a record for all.time, with 448 
stocks. ‘The turnover of 487,008 shares in 
the first hour was at the rate of a 3,000,000 
share day, and was the largest number 
of shares sold in one hour in two years. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


-SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Lines East a a ; 


} Decrease 
Fourth week March. . $4, yn *$192,983 
426,709, 
3,662,539 


$55,653 
187,681 
768,824 


From Jan. 1.....+.. 4,038,543 


 enelaigs: 
COLORADO & SOUTHERN 


"WASHINGTON, April. 7—The Virginian 
| Railway has been granted authority to 
a issue $1,590,000 § .per cent first mortgage 
’ spit sites puma 50-year gold © mye hans gest are to be 
ese ea 1921 4 pledged as part collatera for the 6 ‘per 
ntina. © siege 850 . «ize | cent promissory note pda $2,000,000, 

‘in |Avstraile Weseie 7 BMS 676 618 jor to be issued by Virginian. Railway 

4 ae Losin, Rae to te Director-General of of Railroads. 


nee anes currency at 
the peer richie pee fe CRUDE .O1L OUTPUT jLESS 


The daily. production of pigs. oil in xan gee 
United States. during . week | ended | - 
April 1 evecare 1,462,825 25 barrel, a de-'} 
Pe soyl ‘of barrels pp a - it . 

weelr woth, actording. wae 
ithe American Petroleum Institute. hy 
x * 
pe 
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A Good Newspaper 
to Lake Home 


F)>° YOU want to take home an evening 
newspaper that the younger members 
of your household will enjoy reading—and 
that you will be glad to have them read? 
The Christian Science Monitor is that 
kind of a newspaper. It has all the real « 
news of all the world,.and it is read daily |} 
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in thousands of homes where clean journal- 
ism is welcomed and appreciated. 
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ve ~ ‘te . Mr. Montagu, 
4 realize the Sraeity of the: 


an't fail sy dgoees Gogg 
calle here by virtue of their be- 


i’ 


‘“é ; 
poles Of Mr. Mon- 
there was no doubt. 


of Naas ‘breach of constitu- 
in publishing the now 


ram. The other explana- 
“does not ascribe mean 
is that he 


owas taking.” | 
- Neo Dominion Status 
Daeet his own défense of his 


| there is a third explanation [| 


out of his conception of In- 
eee sete 


as is evidenced by the 
who, in ek 


‘Sastra, 
atthe opening the im a 


that the 
that we .(Indians) occupy 
heiatiable by any means 
ms occupied by our 
the dominions. They 


We come by 
tio from our Governm We 
> | that makes'a great differ- 
y "our status.” Yet Mr. Mon- 
of State for India, 
sted action in publishing views 
i to force + hands of the 
rnment on the eve of 
dations by affirming that 

a status.” 
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come to 
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take it for granted 


| parts of the Empire. 
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a spirit of friendly cooperation. 
The truth is Mr. Mon 3 


has ‘dominion. status, 

that, as such, she could, through him, 

act without any reference to the in- 

terests and susceptibilities o other 

His fall is, being 

discussed from all points of. view, 
rsonal, political, imperjal, Indian, 


‘but none 6f them go to the root of 


the matter. Mr. Montagu had to go 
because "he allowed his ideal to carry 
him beyond the support of public 
opinion.., 


PROFESSOR VAN DYKE 
IS REAPPOINTED 


NEW YORK, April 5—Reappoint- 
ment of Prof. Panl Van Dyke of 
‘Princeton University as director of the 
éantinental division of the American 
‘University Union in Europe was an- 
nounced today by Dr. John W. Cun- 
‘liffe, secretary of the union. 

Dr. Horatio §. Krans was again 
named assistant director of the union, 
of which Harry Pratt Judson, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, is 
the head, and which is described as a 
bond between the universities of the 


United States and those of European 
nations. 


alcohol ' at 61,000,000 — . 

against about 69,500,000 in 1920—a de- 

cline of about 12 per cent. Statistics | « 

oe pave att vat tebe neeamen ead 
ve not ye 

those available reveal a definite: re- 

duction during the year. London,. Liv- 

erpool, ingham and Newcastle 

report a decrease, the tot Le 

four cities being 42 Hy 

37,713 in i92i—a decl: 

‘The expenditure on gob. in 1924 |' 
was not less than £8:10s.-per head of 
the population, and per adult-of 21 
years and upward £14 4s. The ex- 
penditure per head varied in the three 
kingdoms as foHows: 
Wales, £8 i78.; Scotland, £7. 10s. 


6d.: Ireland, £6 14s. 

The taxes collec in intoxicating 
liquors in 1921 was: Spirits, £66,000,- 
000; beer, £122,000,000; wine,. etc., 
£ 2,700,000—£ 190, 700,000 in. all, and 
ahout 47 per cent of the total bill. 
The sum of £3,500,000 was received 


during the financial year ending March 


31, 1921, as license duty. 

Remarking that the American Na- 
tion has decided that alcohol shall no 
longer recruit within its borders, Mr. 
Wilson adds: “Meanwhile the official 
figures represent 4,300,000 gallons of 
alcohol for a population of 105,000,000, 
as against 61,000,000 consumed in the 
United Kingdom by 47,250,000.” 


‘GREAT NETHERLANDS’ IDEA. 
ATTRACTS PUBLIC INTEREST 


Dutch Movement Aims to Develop Common Culture 4 in 
Flanders and South Africa 


’ 
7 


BRUSSELS, March 17 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—For some years past, 
the Great Netherlands movement has 


been attracting special attention. 
Before the war, Holland manifested 
searcely any interest in Flanders and 
South Africa, but this’ attitude 
changed during the war and particu- 
larly afterwards. 

The Great Netherlands idea _ re- 
lates only, to a common culture, polit- 
ical ideals are out of the question, 
they have no significance and never 
can have any such. As regards South 


a by the members 
. No. 524, which 
lion 


The soudesbuttons of Sic a: ahikied to the 
building fund were £6231. 

Liverpool wants to fellow in the, 
wake of Manchester and erect a ma- 
sonic hall for the province of West 
Lancashire, the largest and most pros- 
perous province in the craft. The pres- 
ent official edifice is said to be inade- 


of/quate for the purposes for which it 


was erected, and it is proposed that a 
corporation, limited to West Lan- 
cashire members, should be formed 
for the purpose of selecting a site for 
the erection of a hall sufficiently large 


‘\for public and civic functions, so that 


the building would be a source of 
enue and bring a return in the 
pe of dividends, 

The discovery has just been made, 
of which few Freemasons were aware, 
‘that Viscount Lascelles, the husband 
of Princess Mary, was some time since 
initiated in the United. Lodge, No. 
1629, which meets at the Cafe Monico, 
‘London, and is an active member of 
the craft. 

The annual festival of the Emulta- 
tion Lodge. of Improvement has just 
been held under the presidency of Lord 


| Ravensworth, provincial grand master 


At the union of\ two 
in 1813, the working was 


for Dur 
nd 1 


found to differ. considerably and the 


Lodge of Reconciliation was formed 
under the authority of United Grand 
ones to collect the various modes of 


‘working and to bring before Grand’ 


Lodge a system of working which 


;| would be satisfactory to both parties, 


and which might be adopted aé a uni- 


|form system of working. to be ordered 


by Grand Lodge ta be practiced 


. be|throughout the craft. In 1816. the 


t-» F 
dered 
¥ hy Bee 


waz 
: 


| Lodge. of Reconciliation finished its 


and the ceremonies, with the 

and closings, were rehearsed 

me ai Grand Sk and ordered to be 
adopted.’ 


posse tha where a petittie? | 


nk and sageraen he should 


Africa, the reason is naturally to be 
found in its geographical situation, ; 
and as far as. Flanders is concerned, | 

people on either side of the frontier 
are convinced that between peoples 
with different tastes, inclinations, and 
historical development, a friendly and 
neighborly feeling i8 preferable to 
living under one roof. A political 
Great Netherlands does not enter the 
realms of sound: policy. An intel- 
leetual Great Netherlands, however, 
is one of the essentials to a flourishing 
Holland, a prosperous Flanders, and 
a great South Africa. 

Holland is first and. foremost a 
country of merchants with all those 
characteristics. which are .indicative 
of a thoroughly sound commercial 
standing, viz., intellectual develop- 
ment, a flourishing condition of fh 
arts and natural science, a broad and 
tolerant outlook, and a love of free- 
dom. The reverse of the medal, how- 
ever, is that national interests are 
viewed from a commercial standpoint. 
In the history of Holland there can 
traced a continual - conflict between 
the mercantile interests, represented 
by the towns, principally Amsterdam, 
and the tendencies of those who 
looked rather to a policy which was 
not devoted exclusively to commer- 
cial interests. 

This criticism of the mercantile out- 
look of Holland is by no means a hos- 
tile one.. Without its merchants Hol- 
land .would not have attained great- 
ness. That it did not endeavor to es- 
tablish its important position on a 
firm basis is largely due, however, to 
this mercantile outlook which could 
See in Flanders nothing but a possible 
competitor and regar the various 
provinces as inferior regions, the ter- 
ritory of which should on no account 
be extended. 

No state has ever been firmly estab- 
lished on the sole basjs of a flourish- 
ing trade. However desirable com- 
mercial development and however in- 
dispensable prosperity may be to the 
welfare of the state; they Tr not the 
chief requirements. 

In a small country, a fourishing 
trade is ephemeral; on the other hand, 
extensive territory, a large popula- 
tion, a wide intellectual sphere, in- 
creases the vitality of the State, thus 
-giving its trade a firm basis. A single 
year of war, a political revolution, 
may destroy for years.a flourishing 
economic life, and cause the state 
founded on such a basis to be shaken 
to its foundations or even to disap- 
pear, no matter the d of civiliza- 
tion to which it may have attained. 

Although Holland’s infipence, from 
a political point of view, may not be 
great, from the point of view of cul- 
turé the Dutch have had the good 
fortune to maintain a high.degree of 
civilization and an opportunity exists 
to preserve this civilization in. the 
future and even. to extend its sphere 
of infftence. . 

The development of the Dutch spirit 
in Flanders and South Africa would 
tee to the creation of an intellectual 

reat Netherlands, calculated’ to de- 


rince | vélop. Dutch civilization to a higher 
Of rr oll and, ree” 


without the 


‘cide what political status they desire, 
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and was. 


England and | tio 


@ yo sist 
"pad "as the gh be I sol- 
diers were styled, stormed the Govern- 
ment offices; Mr. Zanella signed a 


re>| document abdicating’ in favor of a 


“Government of national .defense,” 
erted over the ‘frontier in 


ance yr 5 the treaty of” ‘Rapalle, and 
Rome Was requested to send a Royal 
Commissioner to govern Fiume, -But 
the Italian Government was not eager | 
to accept this pombe sa invita- 
n. 


The léading Italian newspaper. the 


| Milanese Corriere/della Sera, pointed 


out that Italy was not in the habit of 
treating treaties as “scraps of paper.” 
Besides, Jugo-Slavia now forms part 
of the little entente, of which the 
Pzecho-Slovak Premier, -Mr. Benesh; 
is. the spokesman; and =the tle 
entente does not want. outside infer- 
| ference in thé Near East. Moreover, 
Jugo-Slavia began to protest in Paris 
and. London. Consequently, official, 
and, indeed, unofficial Italy, has acted 
with gréat caution. The Fiumans were 
told. that an Italian Rayal Commis- 
sioner would not be sent to Fiume, and 
were given a broad hint not to select 
an Italian subject, but one of them- 
selves, as the head of their interim 
government. This last hint they 
have disregarded by choosing as their 
“civil commissioner” Mr. Giuriati, dep- 
uty for Venice in the Italian Chamber, 
a member of the Fascista. Party,.and 
formerly’ private secretary to Mr. 
d’Annunzio, Mr. Giuriati has full pow- 
ers to hold an election for the Fiuman 
_ | Assembly whenever he chooses and-to 
select whomsoever he likes from. the 
Fiuman politicians as his ministers. 


Flume Needs Peace and Trade 


One of the orators who spoke at 
the inauguration of the new Govern- 
ment in Fiume said it was well to 
have a fighting spirit, but people 
must not allow fighting to become “a 
daily habit.” The bulk of the Fiumans 
consists of quiet business men, who 
want to make their living by trade 
with the interior, but owing to the 
activities of the poet and the subse- 
quent disorders that have occurred, 
practically all trade has ceased. <A 


and. dean much what it ren a 
tt 
}th 


| peace ° 

In. ecunt times 

“white” and “black’’. 

Italian 
in. the 
cions. . 
Italian policemen to haul 
the night over fhe government offices’ 
in place of the municipal coloys, they 
refused; when he enrolled a- new po- 
lice force, partly recruited from’ Slav- 
onic . elements, 
them prisoners ‘in their. barracks, and: 


ocal | blew up a wagon containing cloth for} 
Fiuman shop-|° 


their new uniforms. 
keepers under these Circumstances 
cannot do bisiness, there being an: al-; 
most incessant state of siege. 


Apparent Injury to Italy 
-Italy, like Fiume, has need of rest, 
in order to pursue ordinary peaceful 
avocations. But the Fiuman question 
arises from time to time ds an irritant, 


ment of the day by extreMiists. - Be- 
fore the war Fiume was rarely men- 
tioned in Italian politics, even by Irre- 
dentists. Now it has.taken the place 
of Trieste and Trent as a pdlitical 


Fiume are exploited by Italy’s enemies, 


promoted them, in order to give an 
excuse for annexation.. The present 
Italian Cabinet, whose chief is a pupil, 
of Mr. Giolitti, the man who turned 


the treaty of Rapallo, is most desirious 
not to provoke complications’. by even 
the suspicion of such a connivance. 
Mr. Facta’s prohibitfon of the issue of 
passports for Fiume to any others 
than Fiumans was a proof of his de- 
sire to prevent.Italians from creating 
disturbanceg there. — 

D’ Annunzio has sent from his her- 
mitage, on the beautiful lake of Garda, 
several inflammatory telegrams, and 


support of the Nationalist Party in 
Fiume have been held. As. there also 


violent talking on both sides, _although. 
‘both governments. have. acted with 
laudable discretion, Probably'the best 
intermediate solution, until Flume can 
isettle down to a normal state and 
govern itself through the medium of 
the local leaders, would be a Commis- 
sioner who is neither an Italian nor 
a Jugo-Slav, but a subject of some 
wholly disinterested country. Such.a 
man would come with no prejudices 


enforce order with firmness, and allow 
trade to resume its natural ¢ourse. 


OPPORTUNITIES GIVEN 
SOUTH AFRICAN BOYS 
TO LEARN SEAMANSHIP |} 


CAPE TOWN, Feb. 28 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Up to the.. final date | 
after which no further applications 
for the first year’s course of training 
in South. Africa training ‘ship . Gen- 
eral Botha could be received, the 
Board of Control, received from: both 
English and Dutch-spgaking boys in 
the union 1005 applications. From 
this number 76 boys had to be selected 
for the first two years’ course, hamely, 
half the full complement of .150. - The 
board’s difficulty in’ selecting this 75 
was reduced by 784 applications hav- 
ing to be rejected owing, to disqualifi- 
cations. 

One of the rules laid down in para- 
graph 10 of the board’s printed memo- 
randum, published in September last, 
is that boys should be accepted on the 
basis of 50 per cent Dutch-speaking 
and 50 per cent English-speaking. 
Therefore, as the 194 above-mentionéd 
included less than 50 per cent Dutch- 
speaking boys, the board first accept- 
ed all qualified applications from 
Dutch-speaking boys, which. numbered 
12, and afterward all such applications 
from boys one of whose parents was 
Dutch-speaking, numbering six. The 
applications. then remaining being all 
from English-speaking boys, boys from 
naval cadet units: (five), from seafar- 
ing families (five), were first accepted, 
and the balance of 32 English-speaking 
qualified applications were then se- 
lected, : 

The board then selected ‘from. the 
remainder 11 boys for the reserve list, 
which has. been drawn from when fill- 
ing vacancies occurring in the original 


selections, in addition to a small list}. 
of three Dutch-speaking qualified ap- 


plications which arrived later. By 
this means’ the number of Dutch- 
speaking boys to date has become 21, 
and English-speaking boys 54. Up to 
date 19 bursaries of £154 have been 
received for the first course of 1922-24 
boys. A sum of £7000 has been voted 
by Parliament, and a like sum is re- 
quired to cover the .cost of annual 
maintenance of the ship. 


AFRICAN DELEGATES _ 
TO DISCUSS RHODESIA 


\ 

CAPE. TOWN, March 1. (Special 
Correspondence)—The Secretary of 
State hag appointed the following 
delegation to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to ascertain. 
the terms upon which southern 
Rhodesia may be incorporated in: the 
pe iat Sir Drummond Chaplin, chair- 


Sir the Be Ghanian, 


o| Mr. R R. D. _ Gilchrist, Mrs. eg Jollie, ; 


M. Leggate, Mr. Stewart. 

The ‘following members “nleuinsted 
by the Rhodesian. Union Association: 
R. G. Garwin, Col. Sir Raleigh Grey, 
ae oy Joey R 9 Mc 


(OCCUPATION ARMY 
BIG GERMAN ISSUE}: 


{No eink It Is Said, Is ‘Caus-|f 
ing so Much Irritation to Great 
Mass of .People 


/ 


BERLIN; March 12 (Special)—The 
cost te the German treasury .of 


Military Control Commission is once 
more the subject here of animated and 
acrimonious discuseion.. After the so- 
called “Black shame”—that is, the em- 
ployment of,tife colonial troops on the 
Rhine—no question causes’ so much 
constant irritation to the great mass 
of Germans -as the knowledge that 
large sums of money are being spent, 
yearly for the upkeep of foreign arm- 
ies on German ‘territory or for the 
maintenance in eomparative luxury of 
thousands of officers and men‘attached 
to the various apied, control commis- 
sions. 

Reichstag and Prussian Parliament 
discussions—in which angry deputies 
make violent speeches—continueé : to 
keep this topic well before the Ger- 
man‘ public. In the latest Reichstag 
debate some really striking facts about 
the cost. to Germany—an éxpenditure 
which must be met before the “repara- 
tions” bill ¢an be paid—of the upkeep 
of allied. forces, were brought to light. 


for example, spoke. ironically of the} 
supervision exercised over'the schools 
in the Riineland by the French mili- 
tary commission established there. 


Maneuver Ground for Troops 


“That Commission,” he exclaimed 
bitterly, “is least fitted, because of the 


attempt to direct tuition in, or instruct 
in their duties the teachers of, the 
schools in the occupied area.’ Herr 
Stiickten—who is a.Socialist and not 
a. member of the Junker Party—com- 
plained . bitterly of the exercide and 
‘maneuver grounds for allied troops 
which the German ‘taxpayer ‘is ealled 
on to-pay for. In the Palatinate a 
great wood had to be destroyed and 
190 houses, including-one for-a geén- 
‘eral, had to be constructed ab inciden- 
tal arrangements in the course of pre- 
paring an exercise ground for the 
troops. The-cost of the French army 
of occupation to Germany so far, the 
speaker * ge ola at. 16,000, 000 000 
gold marks. 

Another. ing speech was deliv- 
ered, diiring the Reichstag debate men- 
tioned, by 
Gothein. “If the allied. 
really want, to get any ret tions out 
ot" Germany,” he “said, “they must 

cally reduce the forces of occu- 
pation. Money for Europe's economic 
reconstruction is neing swallowed: ap 
by militarism.” — 


‘Are Compjaints Iusiified? 


How far, the a ag a observer howe 
dj} be tempted to ask, are € 


rments 


cheney 


ee. on this. eens 


chy : 
ed cities, peti 
‘et dora by racial suspi- |) 
Wien Mr. Zanelia ordered. his |. 
wn the}. . 
| Italfan flag, which»had been Roisted inj} 


the Fascisti made}. 


and is exploited against the govern- 


cry. The violent party conflicts. ati’ 
who insinuate that the Italians have} 


the poet out’ of Fiume and negotiated ; 


A LIFORNIA | 


in several Italian cities. meetings in. 


are Jingoés in Jugo-Slavia, there is| 


rand no partisan feelings, but would; 


the allied army of occupation and the| 


‘The Socialist Deputy, Herr Stiickten,. 


militarist spirit which dominates it, to’ 


movement is on foot, 
‘effect at the next election, 


e Democratic pene ¢ Herr’ 
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standable but Germans’ are inclined to 
overlook the fact that, from the allied. 
point of view, the existance of an army. 
of ..occupation oh German. territory | 
hardly needs justification. On the 
other hand, in view of Germany’s dis- 


‘armed and defenseless ¢ondition, it is 


clear that :the number of the. allied 
troops ig but of all propertion to the- 
icharacter of the work they are called 
on‘to do. The allied forres, it is felt 
generally, could be reduced by. one half 
and yet: prove adequate. for the pur- 
pose of watching an@ controlling Ger- 
many. Moreover, it is claimed, no 
only ‘is the size of the, army of occupa- 
tion too great but it is managed in a 
spendthrift manner.’ A reduction in 
cost is, theréfore, as necessary as a 
reduction in size. 

re tdipman fon i point ‘with German 
public opirtion is the size and cost ‘of 
the ‘various allied commissiens. It is | 


colonels who live in first-class 
hotels and draw: handsome salaries, 
which the ‘German taxpayer 4s calied 
on to pay, should be sent home to their 
own countries’as speedily as possible. | 5 

The following ‘comparisons ‘may 
serve to explain the bitterness of Ger- | 
man public opinion about the question 
under discussion: — . 

(1) A German major receiv only 


one half the special allowance—84,000 
»marks—which an ord{nary allied sol-’ 


dier receives. 


three children barely receives as much 
as. the benus..which the .ordinary, 
French soldier or British sailor gets, — 
It should be added, moreover, that, 

whereas formerly the German Govern- 
ment was only expected to pay the’ 
special allowances. received by ‘mem- 
bers of the allied commissions; it is 


incurred. in the salaries ‘which they 
have recetved since fs uted bt Js ug 


PLAN TO HAVE ACTOR IN CONGRESS’ 
NEW YORK; April 7 (Special)+-A 
esigned 


have an adtor as representative in Con- 


‘gress or in one of the large legislative 


bodies. The Actors Equity: Association 
is the chief spohsor for the plan to give 
the New York. theatrical district, con- 
taining 12,000 actors besides 

other professions connected th the. 
theater, a direct -volee in important net. 
lation. 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS sirteh 


- LONDON, Adet 7—British exports dur- 
ing March of. Cleveland 


steel 58,946 tohs, 
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Oriental Rugs 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. 


Domestic Rugs 
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SILK SHOP 
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holidays 


89 Pratt Street 
‘UP ONE FLIGHT 


Krauss & Symington 


Purchase your silks now for the 
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of wetter sort; exp., edu- 
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QUALITY aND SERVICE 


g| PRINTING 


COMSTOCK & MATCHETT 
33 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD, CONN 


"Bea Sctenee Moviter, Boston. 


TIC ONS TED OMEN 


216 New 


c nie 21 K. 40th 


“i. | 
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Emory T. Raymond—Decorator 
. | Canvas Coflings, Wall Papers 


- Painting and Paperhanging 


tain Ave. 


Tel. Obarter 408-6 


Julius J. Seide 


INSURANCE 
: 80 Pearl St. . 


AL. FOSTER GO. 


Novelty designs a feature: 


i 
{ 
j —_- 
| 
' 


45 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Clothing, furnishings, hats and 


_ MICHIGAN 


shoes for Men and Boys. 


DETROIT 


Cosmbe-£ lorist 


, Jewell F Feather “Mattress. Co. 


Two Stores: 74) Main—306 Asylum 
: $ ‘ 


NEW HAVEN 


WINCHESTER © 


Sportsmen’s Headquarters 
Announcing the Opening of our new Women’s 


Sport Clothing Department 
Assortment of imported ts and Homespuns 
GRACEFULLY TAILORED 
91 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

A. G. KINGDON 


A A Visit to the New York Shops 


the planning’ of the Easter 
be takes on ¢ new meaning. 


OB Yorke, Kets ire, 


DETROIT 


1514 WOODWARD AVE. 
Opposite Grinnell's 


Butter Eggs Cheese 


Distributor JAMES VAN DYK CO. 
843 State St. at Chapel St. 
s-BULLIS C 


J. D. Candler Roofi 
ROOFING “AND ae 


THE WEAFLES BULLIS COMPANY 661 High st. a cathe Wt DETROIT. MICH. 
86-88 Crown Street ated 
eee ——| Dora scl 


SAMUEL PHILLIPS 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 
Fine Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 


vial 


The ew: Carsed Shop 


All the New. Models—$3.50 to $25 


Painstaking Fitting 
45 Adams Ave. E. 


al 


Exclusive Agency 


232 ATLANTIO ST.. | _ 
Gorham Silver - STAMFORD, CONN. Charles W. Herbst 
’ 5th n Flowt, Eureken i lhe 1525 Broadway, Detroit 
MAINE P. N. Bland Printing Company 
P ORTLAND Telephone Cherry 4150 
~COWEN’S CORSET SHOP. MISS FAYETTA WARREN 
| 588 CONGRESS STREET 
Portland, Maine, po Sonar pare ee. Insurance 
Ivy corsets. 
in attendance Phone Main 6060 
Seaeaeseceeee 408-10 Union Trust Bldg., Detroit 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘ BOSTON 
WALL PAPERS 
Of Latest Styles and Highest inte of 
arade paper at low cost. “ir : 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 
88-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


high 


“~~ | Gorner Michigan and Fourth Ave., 


404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit 


The Ferris-Fowler-Fosdick Co., Inc, 


PRINTING OF QUALITY 
Main 4224 
Phone Glendale 4473 


Y’S 


GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING CO, 
AVENUE 


2955 GRAND RIVER 
Goods Called for and Delivered 


We Can Save You Money on furniture 
COMPANY 


Detroit. Mich. 


Isaac LocKe Co. 


97,99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


A 


furnished. Complete 1 
Clothing. 


NEW YORK DOLL REPAIR SHOP 


ired. Eyes reset and 
e of Imported Dolls an Doi 
Detroit. Cherry 


ll kinds of Dolls Re 
1261 Michigan Av., 


Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


Special Attention Given Family Orders 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATED 


A. E. GRIMSHAW 


CLOTHIER, HATTER AND 
HABERDASHER 


; 


84 West Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WILSON MILLINERY 


204 Washington Arcade, Detroit Phone Main 6285 | —— 


Pisr 


Telephone 1487 Richmond 


Cadillac 114 


JOHN R. MOSS 
QUICK PRINTER 
213 State Street 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 
BROCKTON ° 


OPP A 


Don’t “Pall to “Visit Our 


GROCERY ‘DEPARTMENT 


Where we are offering real bargains on the 
cash and carry olan. 


The M. & W. Tire Co. 


WOODWARD AND HARPER 


AMERICAN—AKRON 


CORD AND FABRIC 


TIRES—TUBES 


Efficient “or Service on All oe of Tires 


Phone Northway 38964 


James Edgar Company 


CAMBRIDGE is 


Central Sq. HardwareCo. 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


[ickey's — 


Exclusive Dealers tm Hickey-Freeman Clothes 


Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
of Quality for Men, Boys and Gir's 


1278 ‘Woodward Ave.. 
DETROIT. MICH. 


D 


80 Canfield Avenue West 


BREDE & SCHROETER | 


ECORATORS WALL PAPER DRAPER 
WINDOW SHADES UPHOLSTERING 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK 


Hand Tailored Suits $35 


NEW YORK CITY 


= 


All new suits direct from New York, made of 
Fine Navy Poiret TwilL 
Every suit made to sell for not less than $49.50. 
Second Floor. 


=“. VERNA A. LANE 
arcelling a Specialty 
Service in eh, home, or ip youre by appointment 
25 Glenwood Streat 
Telephone 58B9- w 


——_——— 


BLANCHE HARD MURPHY 
Typewriters for sale: for rent. 
64-65 Central Blook. 


5? 


va 


M yrtle Glenn Terry _ 


Teacher of the Speaking Voice 


Its beauty and power for social as well as for 


professional use, 
Studio 


East 54th Street, New York City 
NEW YORK out 


——————— Telephone Plaza 4722 
LYNN : z 
ca ane ag OHIO 
Hodgkins’ Shoe Store| AKRON cm 
SHOES © 8888 ¥ecy LANG’S 
26 Market St. M. R. HAAS, Mgr 


J. C. Palmer, Manager 
Established 1865 


ine 


$5 So. Main St. , 


Fashion Park Clothes 


Metropolitan Bldg. 


We are the sole distributors 
Lynn of the 


EDWIN C: FOSS 
ART EMBROIDERIES. 


STAMPED GOODS AND MODELS. 


eee | 


CINCINNATI 


DO YOU OWN R REAL “ESTAT 
We mak Pay i Ag gs b zt ’ 
. specia o 

for nen voshiente, a omy 

Sucka ae ge oe Co. 
ea ce 

Sales — — Leases — M ment, 
Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati. 


Goddard (brag 


THE KERMIN 


Fourth at Race (Second Floor) 
& SUPPER 
Hot Breads & zesiries a Specialty 


76-88 Market St. Lynn, Mass. 


Closson’s ga a 


BE GIFT STORB 
W. of Race, Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. CO. 


ARMSTRONG STATIONERY CO. 
PRINT = AND STA STIONBRS 
' 419 MAIN STREET 


110 Broad st. 


Isabelle Hall-Philbrook 


welry, ~— silverware, clocks. 
Bt. Cloctanatl, - Mein 2353. 


PAE ag D. BAKER CO., diamonds, 
422 Vine 


Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 
Strand. Theatre Bidg. Lynn, Mass. 


GIBBS BROTHERS 
FLORISTS . 
i 231 Union Street 
LYNN, MASS, 
COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 
SPRAGOB, mings 9 STEVENS & 
NEWHALL, Inc., 8 Central Square. 


CLEVELAND 


BORDELLO LLLP LPL AREAL” 
Midchgli ab ghmy 


RESTAURANT 
7080 Euclid Avenue 

For Good Food at All Times 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


THE BANCROFT BROS. co. 
Hallmark Jewelers 


| “92 you want the to Bancroft’s” 
138-140 North ae Becest 


Morehouse-Martens — 
"The Store of Today” 7 
“ Dry Goods and Garments 
for _thirty yeare 9 dependable store. 


THE W. C. MOORE CoO. 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, 
Lighting Fixtures 
“The cheapest that is good to the best 
that is made.” | Moderate Prices. 
SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN 
Pitts Shoes 
162 N. High St, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dependable Shoes Since 1880. 


ef_™ Op 0 Ca 


WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP 
104 N. High 8St., Columbus, Obie 


Featuring Wooltex Tweeds 
COATS — SUITS ——- SKIRTS 
a pleasing texture in youthful colorings 


LIMA s 
MILLINERY 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 


LET US SERVE YOU 
136-188 West High Street LIMA, OHIO 


Franceda Cafeteria 


126144 West High Street 
Up Stairs 


Weinfeld’s Faultless | 


Odorless Dry Cleaning 
Main 4747 
SPRINGFIELD 
T. B. REAM & SONS—Groceries, 


Fruits 
Vegotadien: Meats. 225 Ohestnut Ave. Both 
phones: Bell 430 and 4517: Home 430. 


TOLEDO 


o~ - POPP 


OPP LON LI PALL SO 


We Carry NUT SPREAD MARG 
G. F. BANKEY & SON, 


MEN'S SMART WEAR 
316 SUPERIOR 8ST. 


JACOB THOMPSON 


Wall Paper Picture Framing 
Phon oe 
918 STARR AVE. Phone River 545 
° w 


SMART CLOTHES FOR WOMEN AND 


213-221 Summit 8&t., Toledo, 6. - 
RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE 


Wall Papers—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE CO., 220-222 Superior Street 


“piaMe ONDS 
Watches Jewelry Emblems Silverware 
815 Summit ere pal 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 


James McMillin Printing Co. 


PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CATALOGS FOLDERS 
BOOKLETS LEAFLETS 
BROCHURES PRICE LISTS 
Penn Are. and Barbeau St. Phone 487 Court 


JOHN M. ROBERTS & SONS CO. 
485-437 Market Street. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORRIS PLAN 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


Yield returns in several ways 
satisfaction to the invester t 


} Firet--ig the 
pA ‘the money is re-invesied to belp those who 


dining ike res 
ce 

Issued in denominations 

$50, $100, $500, $1000 

Cash, or in weekly or monthly payments 

Our Investment te Department is he 
bt ioe 

Morris Plan 


of 


one. 
Company of Rhode nd 
Providence _ 
Woonsocket 


~ Ready—At Easter 


For ages women have associated the 
thought ‘of Easter with a new ward- 
robe. And, with the strong example 
of Mother Nature for their guide, they 
well may. e 

So for months before-the advent of 
Easter, with a sane optimism, with the 
keenest zest, with the greatest care— 
this store’s staff has been happily 
about its task of collecting with a 
discriminating hand the lovely and 
most choice collections of apparelling. 

London, British India, the Philip- 
pines, magical Paris—no corner has 
been too far to feel the influence of 
its search for the more subtly refined 
and piquantly NEW styles. 

Today we say—"‘ready”! And only 
a visit here, or at least a trial, by 
mail, of our Easter offerings, can 
show what Easter readiness really 
means at 


Madding*’s 


PROVIDENCE 


JONES’S ARCADE 


Ss 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Bmployees Share Profits 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 
Hosiery 

If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 

THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON | 

A House in Need of Paint — 


will not wait for good paint to get cheaper. 
True economy lies in painting promptly 

the need comes. HEATH & MILLIGAN Paint 
in the hands of a good Painter is the bess 
protection your property can have. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS 


HARDWARE CoO., 
83-81 Weybosset St.. Providence, 3 R. i 


Women’s 
Hats 


of Distinction and Individuality 
in our Grey Room 


j 


a 


Beautiful showing of the 
famous 


Vogue, Rawak, Randa 
and Ufland Models 


Outlet Priced 
$9.98 to $29.98 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PROVIDENCE TOWEL 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


858 Weybosset Street 
Established in 


1899 
it Us Eros ed Merit by Our Service 
Nesenese Gaspee 1643 


“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


a. i, 


- RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


ba 


MRS. WINIFRED 8. CLARK 
Has personal charge of our Fur 
Storage Department 


We Guarantee Cold, Dry Storage 
for Your Furs 


o- stora . ——_ are the safest in Rhode 
Island. furs are absolutely protected 
ogntest any  Gpieahe whatever 
e furnish a bond for - ‘full valuation of 
your garment, 
MODERATE CHARGE 


Phone Union 6124—We Will Call 


| HARRIS & JACQUES 


William H. Harris, Successor 
FINE FURS 
482 Westminster Street 


WISCONSIN — + 


JANESVILLE 


Badger Cafe 


We invite you to try our wholesome cooking. , 
7 South Main St. 


MILWAUKEE 


7! 
v 


“The House of 
Roses” 


Third MILWAUZER. WIs. 


189 Upper Third Street, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
ea Floral an Company, 
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ed in my thoughts 
ie an eccistion of his 


| taste. 
enk »p!” he fairly shouted at 
wing near, thus anticipating my 
lore I had an opportunity 
“You can never guess what 
reading here.” He waved 
at me as he epoke, and 
himself once more to 


“ 
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‘tor 
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‘a An Embarrassing Subject 
What is it?” I asked. “Shall we 
a more secluded spot?’ I 


a, as his laughter by no means 


sip me to the senior fence and 
will sit there.” 
yb hoping that the sobernese 
% jen might in a measure quiet 
We sat on that portion of the 
s which faces the Founder’s 
r. Even here we should not es- 
‘the public eye. 
insop,” he ee when 
ad caught his breath, “have you 
.: ew with the man in 
" & replied, wondering still 
; strangeness of my friend’s 
s. “Has he made himself spon- 


a false quantity in a Latin' 


ue 


1, it’s much funnier than 9 
ec young instructor. “This 
ae Regn declares that the 

telephone will do away with 
Necessity of maintaining univer- 


' fear I am still in ignorance 
in lies the point of your fest. 
| of abolishing universities 
seem to me a cause for 
iter,” I replied. 
_ This New-Fangled Notion 
e is the project in a few words. 
: telephone will send out 
broadcast over our country. 
to college a young 
only to sit at home and 
mce over his ears. The 
| will do the rest.” 
Tr y the top rail of the 
s, the better to concentrate my 
ghts upon this new-fangled no- 


% leading professors will be 
ded up in some central corral— 
| than one for each subject will 
i—and each will be given 
at ‘broadcasting,’ as the news 
as it, his particular subject.” 

e,” I a “but at what were 


‘imagination had run away with 
a—that’s all,” said the instruc- 

[ thought first of you construing 
aR @ from one of your favorite 

into yacancy, and several 

md young men sitting in farm- 
and factories, lumber camps 
rokers’ offices, each accoutered 
he necessary implements, listen- 
) you. Perhaps, in the course 
©, the idea will be still further 
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_ I can foresee a knowledge- 
const i after the principle 
-meter, set up in every home. 
iil put in a quarter and call for 
yorth of chemistry, or two 
phy. How much Latin 
think we should give 
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8 price?” 

1,” I cogitated, “I am not yet 

ced this is a laughing matter.” 
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fence. | 
“I am sorry you are in such a friv- 


: olous mood today,” I remarked se- 


verely to my friend. 
circumstances I do not feel that our 
conversation will be profitable. Of 


>| course, the wireless teléphone will not 


do away with the need for universities. 
I am, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
the idea expressed by the CMicago 
man in the news sheet is worth con- 
sideration. I have personally no pre}- 
udices concerning the ways in which 
learning may be spread abroad. The 
important thing is to spread it, if we 
can. The wireless telephone, in the 
right hands, be it understood, seems 
te me an excellent instrument for the 
purpose. Only the material it sends 
out must not be merely ‘popular’ or 
sensational, as is the matter in certain 
types of periodical magazines; the 


wise I can see nothing so extraor- 
dinarily laughable in these sugges- 
tions.” With this I walked away, but 
I regret to state that the laughter of 
my young friend was still ringing in 
my ears when I passed beneath the 
portal of our quadrangle. 


On the Best Way 
to.Teach Reading 


An Educator Combiaes Phonic 
and Whole-Word Methods 


A summary of recent ideas on the 
best way to teach reading has recently 
been issued to the scholars in Car- 
narvonshire, Wales, by Mr. David 
Thomas, director of education for that 
area. He points out that several dif- 


ferent methods are employed in teach- |- 


ing young children the mechanical 
process of recognizing words. There 
is the alphabetic method, which re- 
quires the child to name each letter 
in the word—e: g., “see-ay-pee” (cap). 
This method is of great, antiquity, and 
Ickelsamer showed its basic error 
four centuries ago. We now realize 
that pronouncing the names of the 
letters cannot possibly help the child 
in arriving at the pronunciation of 
the word. “See-ay-pee” spells “see- 
ay-pee” and nothing else. This method 
has been forbidden by law in Prussia 
since 1872. Its great merif, of course, 
rested upon the fact that‘one taught 
reading and spelling at thé same.time 
by drawing the child’s attention to 
each successive letter. 


Another method of teaching reading 
is the phoni¢g method by which the 
child is taught not the names, but 
the functions of the letters. But it is 
doubtful whether the child who is 
taught to say “kuh-ah-puh” as an aid 
to the pronouncing of the word “cap” 
is much better off than the one who 
says “see-ay-pee,” and this method is 
certainly no more helpful than the 
alphabetic. The phonic method is, 
doubtless, quite good for a language 
in which each letter of the alphabet 
has one sound anly, and in which 
every sound is represented by a sep- 
araté letter, but English is not one of 
these, and to realize how far removed 
the English alphabet is from being 
perfect one has only to remember that 
we have but five vowels for 20 vowel 
sounds. | 

The Child’s Way of Doing It 

Another method is the whole-word 
method, by which the pupil is taught 
the name for the word as a whole. A 
child _recognizeS a dog before he 
knows how many legs it has. In the 
Same way, a child can recognize a 
word without knowing the constituent 
letters. In fact, most adults can read 
words they cannot spell. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary to know the sep- 
arate letters to be able te recognize 
the word. 

When once the pupil has mastered 


~ the mechanical difficulties of recogniz- 


ing words, reading should mean for 
him not “reading aloud” but thought 
gathering. This necessitates efficiency 
in silent reading, and Mr. Thomas 


;|makes a valuable point in showing 
the relationship between efficiency“ 


and speed. ent experiments, con- 
ducted mainly’in America, prove that 


- | the quick feader comprehends mote 


than the slow one. Those who have 


‘| made investigations in this field of re- 


abe 


|reading to themselves. They ‘should | pet 


In 
Hmen¢ 


search give as an explanation that 
the slow. reader, through lack of con- 
centration, allows extraneous matter 
to intrude. The memorandum points 
out that there is, therefore, a\double 
reason for cultivating a quick rate of 
silent reading, one the saving of time 
and the other the increased quality of 
comprehension. 


Special Points in the Method 


Under the present system teachers 
ng their pupils 
to cultivate a slow rate of silent read- 
ing that will handicap them through- 
out their lives. To increase the rate 
of silent reading the first essential 
is that the books used should be in- 
teresting. ‘The pupils should be en- 
couraged -to read quickly when 


investigators seem agreed that “inher 
speech” 


retards the rate of reading, | giv 


should be encouraged to 
of the rate of ‘silent 


summing : Mr, Thomas recom- 
: Phat the alphabet method of 
reading be forbidden. That 


and pupils 
| r 


best experts must be employed. Other< 
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interest to teachers is 
Pension 


‘general 


a in a school so long as 
she does.not thereby fall within the 
class of beneficiaries s ally 
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in si-| NEW. > YORK. (Specia]_ Correspond- |‘. 
» |-enee)—Twelve courses will be of-’ 


: 


‘fered duting the coming year by| 


the National Institute of Public Ad- 

tion to college graduates or 
those with equivalent ¢ ence who 
wish to enter the field of public serv- 
ice. The courses will include jectures 
on -charters and municipal corpora- 
tions, budgets and b t making, pub-. 
Me accounting and’ financial report- 
ing, civil service and personnel ad- 
ministration, purchasing and storing 


of supplies, taxation and revenues, 


named in the teachers’ retirement law. 
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republic. 
of less than 470,000. 


ment 123 are normal school pupils. 


public as teachers. It is interesting 


selves at home for useful occupations. 


San José. 


and relics. During the eruption of 


DUCATIONAL equipment in Costa Rica, according 
to educators visiting that part of the continent, 
is far above that in any other Central American 
Late reports: show a total of 400 school build- 
ings for an enrollment of 136,400 pupils in a population 


There are two high schools in San José. The one 
for girls is called the “Colegio de Sefioritas.”’ 
422 pupils enrolled in the various grades corresponding 
to the American seventh and eighth grammar grades 
through high school and normal school. 


a government examination are sent throughout the Re- 


and low social standing enter this field. There is little 
of the frivolous, “butterfly” type among Costa Rican 
young women. The daughters of the rich travel and 
study abroad while those not so fortunate equip them- 


large normal school'at Heredia about 10 miles from 


The principal or director of the girls’ school is Dr. 
Fidel Tristan, an archeologist of some repute. He has 
done a great deal in the excavation of Indian ruins 


Elementary Public School in San José 


volcano. of Costa Rica, extinct for hundreds of years, 
Dr. Tristan with true scientific fervor made the journey 
from San José to the summit, some 25 miles, in showers 


of ashes and v 


There are/ the boys and young 


Of this enroll- 
These girls after 


that girls of high | teachers trained in 


There is another 
g00d conversation. 


Iratzu, the great 


eight meters of the crater during the eruption and the 
photographs he secured are considered among the finest 
of that nature in existence. 
ing on his scholastic duties, has undertaken to interest 


and telephony with the result \that there is an active 
amateur wireless club which at times supplements the 
inadequate government plant. 
known as the “Liceo de Costa Rica” and has enrolled 
. Some 5600 pupils. This school ie avell equipped with native 


training department, a gymnasium, and a swimming pool, 
in addition to the ordinary school equipment. 
studied in both the boys’ and girls’ high school, and al- 
though they aré bashful in using it on one whose native 
language is English, yet most of them carry on a fairly 


United States can converse in any language other than 
their mother tongue? 

In addition to the government school, there are three 
or four conducted by as many church denominations, but 
none of these private schools have a large attendance. 


canic dust. He approached within 


Dr. Tristan besides carry- 


men of the city in wireless telegraphy 


The boys’ high school is 


the United States. There is a manual 


English is 


How many school children in the 


~The Observatory 


NE of these days, perhaps sooner 
than is commonly believed, On- 


O tario will make free textbooks 


compulsory in the schools. A Dill 
to this effect has been introduced 
in. the House and has now passed 
a second reading. If it eventu- 
ally becomes law, as its many 
sponsors venture to hope, each com- 
munity will be compelled to supply 
all pupils with textbooks free of 
charge. Under the present law the 
matter is entirely optional with the 
‘cities and towns, and the result is 
that in the larger and wealthier cen- 
ters, where educational facilities gen- 
erally are more nearly adequate, 
schoolbooks are furnished free, while 
in the poorer centers, where the need 
of thoroughgoing education is the 
greatest, pupils are still forced to buy 
books with their own money. 

The present movement in Toronto 
is opposed chiefly by the farmers, who 
object to any further burden of taxa- 
tion or additional centralization. of 
authority. It is their theory, too, that 
the program will inevitably lead to 
municipal extravagance, because towns 
will be easily influenced to make fre- 
quent changes in textbooks,a thing 
which they do not now dare to do in 
the face of the certain opposition of 
individual parents whose pocketbooks 
are directly touched. 


Entirely aside from the matter of 
expense, which in -practice has been 
found to be less under a system of 
free schoolbooks, it-is distinctly to the 
advantage of the community to supply 
texts out of its general] funds. There, 
is then no excuse for the individual 
child to remain away from school or 
for the parent to keep him out of 
school. Education becomes what it 
ought to be—public in every sense of 
the word and available to every child 
regardless of class, creed, or circum- 
stance. It may be that texts are more 
frequently changed, but even then’ 
they are not changed as often as com- 
ent educators think necessary. 
The book which the, child has himself 
bought is more carefully used and so 
lasts longer than the book which is 
en him. That. is exactly the 
trouble. It lasts too long. Four years 
is the average life of the free text- 
book. At the end of that time the 
book ought to be scrapped because a 
new and better text has probably been 
devised. , 

We in the United States are so ac- 
customed to free schoolbooks that we 
are sometimes inclined to regard the 
idea almost as a part of our federal 
Constitution. But the facts are other- 
wise. Philadelphia, to be sure, adopted 
the plan as early as 1818 and Jersey 
City and Newark followed suit a few 
years later. But it was not until 1873 


town to furnish free textbooks and it 
was not until 1884 that it made free 
textbooks compulsory. Even now 
there are states where the system is 
not yet in operation and such educa- 
tionally progressive commonwealths 
as Pennsylvania, California, Maryland 
and New Hampshire have had it less 
than a generation. 


Porto Rico, which already supplies 
the United States with many im- 
portant products, is now seeking to 
become a training school for feachers 
of Spanish. In connection with the 
work of its university, jt announces for 
the coming summer aé  six-week’s 
course of instruction designed par- 


ticularly for American public school 
teachers of Spanish literature and lan- 
guage. All the instructors will be 
men and women whose native tongue 
is Spanish; there will be lectures by 
public men with a wide knowledge of 
classical Castilian, and the students 
will have an opportunity to live in 
homes where nothing except Spanish 
is spoken. 


This new venture is one of consid- 
erable promise. With its Castilian tra- 
ditions, Porto Rico is-“able to teach 
Spanigh about as advantageously as 
Spain itself. Much of the Spanish now 
taught in our high schools is poorly 
taught, principally because the teach- 
ers, unlike many teachers of French or 
German, have not been trained in 
countries where the language is na- 
tive. But henceforth they will be able 
to study in a Spanish environment, 
talk Spanish with Spaniards and still 
»be on American soil. This possibility 
is especially attractive in view of the 
fact that with the growing use of the 
language in American commercial pur- 
suits and its increasing popularity as 
a subject of study in our public schools, 
the demand for adequately trained 
Spanish teachers will probably con- 
tinue, for some time to come, to exceed 
the available supply. 


_,A measure of the public service 
which many states aim to perform is 
contained in the announcement that 


there will soon be started in Wiscon- | : 


sin a training school for policewomen, 
probation officers, deputy sheriffs, 
visiting teachers, child welfare offi- 
cials and other’ socia] workers. The’ 
course which’ will comprise 160 lec- 
tures and a great amount of carefully 
supervised field work, will last four 
months. Admission to the school will 
be based entirely on personal fitness 
for social service work. 


It seems likely that our schopl men 
will not neglect the opportunity for 
@~better understanding between the 
two Americas that will be presented 
in the forthcoming celebration of the 


are now making for a Pan-American 
educational conference as part of the 
celebration and many institutions in 
the United States, private as well as 
public, have expressed a willingness 
to send delegates. 


The impetus which the war gave to 
science in general and to chemistry in 
particular shows no signs of losing its 
force. According to a survey made 
by the National Research Council the 
number of students in school and col- 
lege courses in chemistry is now 
112,771. 


New Parents’ Group 


Questions Curricula 


LONDON (Special Correspondence) 
—A new and promising move in the 
direction of parent’s associations in 
connection with the public and private 
schools of Great Britain has been 
made. A meeting was held with this 
object in view at the house of Sir 
Rennell Rodd in London,-and the idea 
is widely supported by many distin- 
guished people, including Lord Curzon, 
Sir William Hadow, Sir Robert and 
Lady Baden-Powell, and Dr. David, 
formerly head master of Rugby. . 

Sir Rennell Rodd made it apparent 
that the new movement intends to 
strive for a change in the old-estab- 
lished curriculum of the English pub- 
lic school system. He spoke of his 
experiences in many European coun- 
tries, where he had found that young 
men of 18 and 19, who lacked, perhaps, 
the training in character which was 
the special feature of the English 
public school system, had a wide gen- 
eral education, a knowledge of sev- 
eral modern languages, and an under- 
standing of natural science, and could 
talk much more interestingly than 
Englishmen of the same age. He con- 
tended that the English system—dat- 
ing from monastic days—of ‘ setting 
young children to study the classics 
had results which were not helpful to 
education. Sir Rennell said he be- 
lieved ‘strongly in the value of clas- 
sics in education, but the continental 
countries which introduced children 
to the classics at a later age secured 
better all-round results. 

A resolution was carried, urging a 
‘consideration of the recommendations 
of departmental committees and royal 
commissions appointed to examine the 
conditions of education. It expressed 
the desire of the asSociation for the. 
study of approved educational experi- 
ence from other countries and its ap- 
plication to the specific problems of 
English schools. It is stated the in- 
tention of the new body is to press for 
a more general curriculum, without 
specialization, especially for younger 
children; to secure that all teachers 
shall receive training in the laws of 
education; and to urge that provision 
shall be made for their superannua- 


| percen grade, say those who. are 
ane branch of education 


A sion of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education. “It is a human rather 


| The division believes that the most 


| structor in having that prophet-from- 
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™ IVING a | é course | 
right or wrong and assigning & 
handling | , 
under the university extension divi- 


than a scholastic problem,” says one. 


tmportant thing about an enrollment 
is not the subject but the student. 
Instructors are appraised by their 
ability to “ceme alongside,” and — 
the student help himself, and talk wi 
him dnd not at him. The qualities of 
good letter-writing enter into corre- 
spondence teaching. It is friendly, but 
not familiar or patronizing. The high 
regard with which this work is held 
by instructors in the state department, 
is told in their own words as follows: 
“The correspondence instructor has 
an advantage over the classroom in- 


another-country relationship with his 
students that the “regular” teacher 
cannot have. The romance of the un- 
usual lies in preparing papers for a 
stranger and adds to the zest of cor- 
respondence study. Each returned 
paper with its comments and cor- 
rections unfolds another leaf of the 
character of the unknown one who 
has handled the paper. Coupled with 
the novelty of the whole proceeding 
is the intimacy (paradoxical as it may 
seem) of this method of study. The 
instructor can devote his entire atten- 
tion to each student, who is a minia- 
ture class of one, and can “come along- 
side” the student and hig problems in 


“The ,State’s correspondence stu- 
dents are free to make any reasonable 
demands on their instructor’s ‘know!l- 
edge of a subject and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of students’ needs. In his 
own home, at his own convenience, 
when he is “in the mood for study,” 
the student can take up the thread 


tion. ‘What he learns then he learns 
because he wants to learn it—and how 
can Man learn better?” 


“Correspondence instruction is more 
universal in scope and.in application 
than any other kind. A greater variety 
of subjects can be offered than any 
one institution can afford to include 
in its curriculum.” Distance presents 
to it no obstacle. It overcomes the 
student’s diffidence caused by lack of 
previous training, age, and fear of 
ridicule. The teacher communes with 
the student in the privacy of his own 
‘home. The questions discussed are 
those that trouble the particular 
student, not the average of a class. It 
is the highest type of individual in- 
struction.” ' 


“A student in a correspondence 
course can come home’*from a day’s 
work and settle down in the comfort 
of his own home for an evening of 
study and not have to hurry out to 
an evening school. He can more 
nearly do himseif justice, for he works 
éntirely without that feeling of re- 
straint which hampers the adult 
student when he finds himself again, 


so that he has plenty of time for 
en coordination or reference to 
“As all his ction is written, 
it always ns as a record for the 
student. The teacher dees not need 
to. repeat again and agkin. The cor- 
respondence instructor at hie desk in 
a quiet room, reading the student's 
attempts at learning, has the eadvan- 
tages of a peaceful mind and atmos- 
phere. It follows naturally that from 
his isolated desk he can often give 
to his student a better part of himself 
than his brother of the crowded class- 
room.” 


“The instructor soon comes to feel 
that his students are members of an 
invisible class, whose boundaries may 
extend from Pittsfield to Province- 
town, but whose purpose is a com- 
mon one and whose individual effort 
to realize this common purpose 
counts for mtore than it would in a 
class, because each member is work- 
ing from his own individual angle and 
at the top-notch of his ability.” 


Grant Asked From Dail 


Eireann for School Teachers 


DUBLIN (Special Correspondence) 
—A conference of intermediate teach- 
ers held in January appointed a sub- 
committee to go into the question of 
grants for secondary education. This 
committee on Feb. 25 waited on 
Professor Hayes, M. A., Minister of 
Education of the Dail Eireann, and 
presented a scheme of salaries and 
increments for submission to the 
Treasury as a ground for increased 
grants. In addition to all grants 
which have hitherto been received the 
scheme would cost £260,000. The 
committee recognized that unéfl the 
Southern Irish Parliament was estab- 
lished it was not possible for the 
Minister to accept their proposals, but 
they felt that the present government 
should make some definite announ¢e- 
ment as to the finance of intermediate 
education, as this branch of education 
had in the past. been worse treated 
than any other branch of education in, ' 
the British Isles. With tle cessation 
of grants from the British Treasury 
the committee could not see how they... 
were going to meet examination. re- 
sults, inspection and science and art 
grants this year unless the present 
Irish administration was prepared td 
carry on the supply hitherto received 
from all sources. . 

The Viceregal Committee on Inter- 
mediate Education, appointed in 1915, 
from their inquiries brought out .the 
following important facts: 1. That in 
proportion to the TYise in economic 


tion grants were not equal and the . 
Irish intermediate teacher.. was..the — 
only teacher who did not. receive 4 
government bonus. 
secondary teachers’ salaries were im- 
proved twice, i.e., £180 rising to £450, 
and £240 rising to £500. These 
scales were open to Irish teachers ac- 
cepting posts in England. 3. Con- 
siderable improvements were made in 
the salaries of the primary’ teachers 


after years of absence, in a school- 
room. The personal touch, so essen- 
tial in correspondence work, interests 
the student and gives him confidence. 


“The student is able fo arrange. his 
own time for his studying, to study 
little or gquuch according as his time 
and ability allow him, and to proceed 
as slowly or as rapidly as he desires. 
He also may keep his written lessons 
on file with the corrections and en- 
couraging comments of his instructor 
to which he can refer from time to 
time for review or inspiration.. To be 
sure correspondence instruction lacks 
the personal touch to a certain ex~ 
tent; but our teachers in their com- 
ments and corrections on the stu- 
dent’s papers, aim to make him feel 
that they are his personal friends and 
deeply interested in his progress, an 
attitude which many students have 
‘keenly felt and gratefully acknowl- 
edged, as shown by the many letters 
we have received from students who 
have realized. the value and privilege 
of sich instruction as well as the 
material gain resulting from it. 

“Moreover in some respects a 
teacher knows better in correspond- 
‘ence instruction the points on which 
his pupils need particular help, for 
in class students are very often back- 
ward about asking questions and let 
things pass by which they do not un- 
derstand. In correspondence the 
teacher gets the entire lesson from 
each pupil and sees for himself where 
the student needs particular help; 
and the student is urged to ask ques- 
tions about doubtful points which are 
always carefully explained.” 


“There. are teachers and teachers; 
but .the teacher of correspondence 
courses has several decided advan- 


of Ireland which placed them in a far 
better position than fresh secondary 
teachers. 4. That ee eee 
were repeatedly made to the sh 
Minister of Education for improved 
scales of salaries for secondary 
teachers in Ireland. 

The committee submitted to the 
Minister a table showing the amount 
due ‘to Irish intermediate education 
' from the British Treasury for the pgst 
year, of which the share due to 
Southern Ireland is ‘£400,000. The 
immediate grant for the current year, 
the committee considered, should be at 
least £100,000, which would help them 
Ho carry on until their whole case 
could be finally settled. 

Professor. Hayes agreed to see that 
intermediate education would be no 
worse off than last year. The interim 
grant of £50,000 would be available 
but he hoped at least to double it. The 
question of distributing grants in the 
past had been unsatisfactbry and he 
asked the committee to prepare an 
agreed scheme which should be sub- 
mitted to him to assist in propor- 
tioning the grants this year. 


No Schools for Jews in Russia 


The Yiddish Communist newspapers © 
are full of pessimism regarding the 
difficulties of the educational system 
in the Soviet countries in regard to 
Jewish children. On the one hand, 
a relentless campaign is waged against 
the Chedarim on the ground that they 
breed superstition and retard the 
emancipation of the Jewish working 
class; on the other hand, there is a 
complete lack of suitable buildings, 
personnel and textbooks approved 
from the Communist point of view, to 
enable the children to attend the.Yid- 
dish Communist schools. The Ched- 
@rim are closed down on all sides and 


tages over the others. In the first: 
place, his teaching is done in writing 


\there are not sufficient Communist 
schools for the pupils to attend instead. 


A Teacher Who Is Remembered 


WO boys in the corridor were 
stage whispers. “You ask him! 


T 


floo-ence with him!” 


He returned a moment later saying, “Tsallright; he says we can.” 


seems that these two boys had been 


overheard talking to each other in 
” “No, you ask him. You have more 


in-floo-ence with him than I’ve got!” “Aw, gwah, every guy’s got in- 
“All right!” and he edged through a nearby door. 


It 
directed by their teacher of mathe- 


matics to remain after school on that day for much_needed help in that - 


subject, but, by request, as just described, a moratorium had been declared 


Mr. X, “have you excused those two 


on detentions by the gray-haired preceptor, Mr. X. 


“Just why,” I asked 
boys who evidently need extra help 


to keep up to grade?” “Just because they have been waiting for a whole 


month ‘for enough snow for skiing. 


Last night 1t came ana tomorrow 


there may be rain, and their chance will be gone. I couldn’t see them dis- 


appointed. The work will be done, too. They will be in here tomorrow 
morning demanding to know when they may have a chance at ———""_ The 


sentence remained unfinished. His 
those boys. 


used to go to school to him. 


mind was flying over the field with 


Now I understand why this man who has remained for years in 
an insignificant position, is so frequently mentioned by the men who 
It was not he who inspired someones 


to write, “Where in Heaven shall be put the people who are good but 


not kind?” Always a youth at hea 


rt, he never mocks or belittles the 


honestly expressed desire of the child. He not only gives the boy 


credit for inherent honesty, but he 


that Massachusetts permitted a city or 
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sympathy and understanding. 


knows the longing of the child for 


values caused by the war the educa- ~ 


2. In England, . 


mce it is not surprising to find that 
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‘tha \ the artists found their 
| t Yedo (now Tokio.) 
+ + 


his pc r patronization it shared 
| its sister art of the Theater. 


earlier pictures depict the life of 
ra geet gives us several 
‘ interior of a theater, and 
pinly, if we are to judge by the 
} and vermilion of the 
rns and wall decorations, the 
ter itself and its audience must 
. as diverting as the perform- 
‘the .actors. ‘ 
whom the Japanese regard 
the originator of this school of 
iting, did not execute his work in 
cut form but followed the tradi- 
al method of painting on scroflis 
two examples by his hand are on 
. Their subject—in both cases 
mo pnts of a dancer—suffi- 
ly contra with the former. 
ological or religious subjects to. 
fone to realize the extent of the 
f he inaugurated. It was 
© his sticcessor Moronobu to 
bout the adoption in Japan of 
odblock with its advantage of 
- the best oe of bringing 
r eubject within the general. 
to serve the fashion-plates and 
rated pers of the period. 
vind elo 


Pe > ’ 
e development of the art 
woodblock it was the general 
to use five colors, each re- 
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in 
and his followers 
to the use of one. 
in only, coloring 


xhibition, however, Te- 
t may prove surprising 
y, that these Japanese 


of Ukiyo-Ye _ 
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of their art, but that 
had existed f 


are veritable marvels beauty and 
grace; at ‘the same time revealing the 
differencés between Chinese and Jap- 
anese temperament, ; . 

The earliest known example of 
Chinese woodcut, dating from the 
ninth century, is of a religious subject 
—a figure of Avalokitesvara in som- 
bre colors on a deep blue ground, and 
inscribed “Om Aururikya ee ee 
is the Spell of Tara!” But the most 
beautiful of the Chinese prints are 
those of the seventeenth century, de- 
voted to flowers, fruits or birds, There 
is one.of pomegranates and apples in 
dish, or more truly in a porcelain 
bow! of that delicate transparent 
‘beauty that one learns to associate 
with China and striped with colors— 
red, green, and yellow. Another shows 
two black birds—one looking envi- 
‘ously at the other who has a bee in its 
mouth—perching on boughs of plum- 
blossom and crimson Guelder-rose. 

> > > 


to those of contemporary Japan is to 
turn from .a world of radiant and 
magical color and light to‘one of beaus 
tiful forms and: shapes, for the Japa- 
nese were more preoccupied with 
beauty of line and the delicacy of 
form than design. 

Harunobu, who worked during the 
eighteenth century and was the first 
to give up hand coloring in favor of 
printing his colors, is the outstanding 
‘figure of the latter part of the period 
under review. In his work, and in 
that of Koriusai and their contempo- 
raries, we can note a marked change 
in popular taste. The exclusive posi- 
tion of the theater as the predominant 
subject-matter of their art is replaced 
by such subjects as: “The Snow-Rab- 
bit,” a print by Harunobu; “Children 
Spinning Tops,” by Kiyohiro; “Maid 
Removing Snow from Her Mistress’. 
Clogs,” by Kiyotsune. One of Kiyo- 
shige's shows the ninth century 
scholar Michizane: holding the Plum- 
blossom, in allusion to the famous 
poem which he wrote when he was 
isent into exile in 901 A. D. which 
‘translates: “Blossoms of my Plum- 
tree fill the wind as it passes with fra- 
grance: though the master be away, 
forget not you the Spring!” 

’ > + Ae 
One of Harunobu’s most beautiful 


_ prints is called “December,” and shows 


four boys dressed in orange and green 
kimonos rolling a large .snow-ball. 


‘Another bears the title “Traveling by 
the Sea-shore,” and shows a traveler 


on foot meeting another mounted on. 
a bright red horse, and both turn to 
gaze upon Mount Fuji-Yama which 
rises out of the misty distance across 
the water. It is a veritable symbol of 


it the true originators 
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that world of beauty of these humble 
Japanese artists which calls nowadays 
with as much irresistible appeal for 
the western public as it originally had 


| for the lowly artisans of Yedo and the 


Inland Sea. 


The Sub-Postmaster of 
_Ballymuckeen 


“HE Sub-Postmaster of Ballymuc- 
keen had had a busy morning. 
wills wife, who managed a little 
general shop partially screened off 
from the Government premises, 
glanced sympathetically at him now 
and again as he steered his way tact- 
fully through the many perplexities 
of the customers that crowded the 
outer office. 

‘At last, for a brief interval they 
found themselves alone. “I tell ye, 
Mary, if I was as wise as I am now, I 
wouldn't be so wild as I wae to apply 
for this Government bizhness.” 
“Yerra, now, Mike, why would ye 
be sayin’ that? Yer gettin’ on gran’.” 
“Fm getting into it right enough, but 
the names do be terrible confusin.’ 
Twinty Kinnedys in the wan town- 
land! An all o’ them I might say 
be the name o’ Tom. Tis too moi- 
derin. If I was axed to be Postmas- 
ter-Gineral tomorra, I’d think twice 
before I'd: take it.” “Musha, man 
alive, ‘tis a likely story they’ll be 
axin ye te be Postmaster-Gineral,” 
laughed ‘Mary. “Wasn't it what they 
said that nayther av us had eddica- 
tion enough only for ‘twas 0’ no great 
consequence in a place like Bally- 
muckeen ?” 

“Howld yer whisht about that, Mary 
gerrl; if we hasn't the eddication is- 
self we'll soon have the experience 


larning, me name ~ Mike Hegarty.” 
: > 


The post office door opened with a 


‘| squeak which, to Mike’e and Mary’s 


minds, answered the purpose ag well 
as a bel] and°was cheaper. 
A tall, dark woman came up to the 
counter. A pair of piercing black 
eyés were practically all of her face 
that was apparent, so tightly was the 
shawl drawn around her head and 
shoulders. She was a stranger to the 
Hegartys. - } 
“Have ye e’er a letter for me, Post- 
T , P 
“An what name ‘ud be on it?” 
“Yerra, now, tisn’t aisy for me to 


~“An why 80, woman dear? Isn't it 
how yer expecting a letther?’ 

“TI might an I mightn’t. ’Twas me 
cuzhen, Minnie, Mulhane, back at Gur- 
teens, that sint me worrd. 
another cuzhen be the name o’ Maty 
O’Donnell, in Ameriky, an she tould 
Mary Mulhane in a letther a while 


write a letther to meself. An I sez 
to Shamusheen, sez I, if I goes down 
to Mike H y, he’s a nice plain 
man an he'll make out a letther for 
me if there's ee’r @ wan there at all.” 
“An its only too glad I am to be 

But sure I don’t know yer 


now, that’s what I was go- 
For faix, I dunno what 
Tm Maggie McKinna. 


» and Maggie Pierce 
or, an Maggie O’Sulli- 


To turn from these Chinese prints | 


anyways, an if that isn’t as good as|¢g 


I have; 


back that~she had a great notion to} 
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Print by Harunobu 


Cie 


van from me husbanad. Me husbanad 
he coom from th’ other side of the 
mountain, but I lived all me life in 
the house where I was borrn. They 
calls me by all thim names. Anny 
one of thim might coom on the 
letther.” 
“Now, me good woman, be sinsible. 
Wanst ye was marrit ye had no more 
call to yer father’s name, an wanet 
yer mother was marrit twas the same 
wid her. Yer laygal name is O’Sulli- 
van. What name did ye say your 
husband got at his christenin?’ 
“His name is: Shamusheen Thomas 
O’Sullivan.” 

+> > +> 


“Now, we're comin’ at it. Yer 
name is Mrs. James Thomas O’Sulli- 
van. An what townland d’ye live in?” 
“? knows that well, faix. Tis the 
townland o’ Kilmurrey.” 

“Very good. Yer Jaygal ad-dhress 
is Mrs. James O'Sullivan, Killburrey, 
Ballymuckeen.” 

“D’ye tell me ‘so, Postmasther, 
agra? Tis yerself that have the logic 
and the raysonin, more power te ye.” 
“Thank ye kindly. And be the same 
token, here’s yer letther for ye.” 
By this time the office was again 
crowded with clients, but as Mrs. 
O'Sullivan took her grateful departure, 
the sub-postmaster managed an aside 
to his wife—“Thim wimmin do be a 


°° 


caution. ‘2 
Heirs of the Middle Ages 


The art of the Middle Ages is really 
the art of youth. It has no finality, 
because that which it expresses can 
never be finished. It lives with un- 
measured potentialities still before it. 
Until the Renaissance, and men’s sub- 
sequent concentration upon commerce 
and science, it seldom rested in the 
West, but grew from one stage to 
another—as in our still living arts—of 
painting, and music, poetry, and the 
drama—we still move and change and 


row., 
The Middle Ages were the age of 
youth. I do not mean merely of young 
nations, but of men who were building 
up the future and had unlimited de- 
velopment before them. It was our 
youth, and we are growing from it. 
In so far as our art lives—the art of 
our intelligentsia—it is growing from 
that stem. In 80 far as it is dead, 
it is in those formis of art which have 
ignored their oWn parentage, such as 
architecture, ornament, the crafts, and 
much sculpture, and have tried to 
form themselves from ancient models 
in the pedantry of the schools. They 


‘tare cut off from the stem and they 


languish. But painting, like music 
and poetry, has gone on without 4 
break and is alive to-day. ... Let us 
take heart. We are the heirs of those 
old craftsmen.—Percy Dearmer. 


| Climbed a Hill. 


I climbed a hill as light fell short, 
And rooks came home in scramble 
sort,... 
An owl from nowhere with no sound 
Swung by and soon was nowhere 
found, 
I heard his callingvhalf-way round, 
Holloing loud and deep; SS 
A pair of stars, faint pins of light, 
Then many a star, sailed into sight, 
And all the stars, the flower of night, 
Were round me at a leap; 
To tell how still the valleys lay 
I heard a watchdog miles away, 
And bells of distant sheep. — 

—Ralph Hodgson. . 


‘The New Movement 
in Poetry 


The borderland between prose and 
verse is being explored now as never 
before in English; except, perhaps in 
the King James translation of the 
Bible. The modern “verslibertines,” as 
they have been wittily called, are doing 
pioneer work in an heroic effort to get 
rid of obstacles that have hampered 
the poet and separated him from his 
audience. They are trying to make the 
modern manifestations of poetry ‘ess 
'a matter of rules and formula, and 
more a thing of the spirit, and of or- 
ganic as against imposed rhythm. In 
this enthusiastic labor they are follow- 
ing not only a strong inward impulse, 
not only the love of freedom which 
Chaucer followed—and Spenser and 
Shakespeare, Shelley and Coleridgeand 
all the masters—but they are nmioved 
also by influences from afar. They have 
studied the French symbolistes of the 
‘nineties, and the more recent Parisian 
vers-libristes. Moreover, some of them 
have listened to the pure lyricism of 
the Provencal troubadours, have stud- 
ied the more elaborate mechanism of 
early Italian sonneteers and canzon- 
ists, have read Greek poetry from a 
new angle of vision; and last, but per- 
haps most important of all, have bowed 
to winds from the East. 

In the nineteenth century the west- 
ern world—the western @xsthetic world 
—discovered the Orient. Someone has 
said that when Perry knocked at the 
}gates of Japan, these opened, not to 
let us in, but to let the Japanese out. 
Japanese graphic art, especially, be- 
gan almost at once to kindle progres- 
sive minds. Whistler, of course, was 
the first great creative artist to feel 
the influence of their instinct for bal- 
ance and proportion, for subtle har- 
monies of color and line, for the integ- 
rity of beauty in art as opposed to the 
moralizing and sentimental tendencies 
which had been intruding more and 
more. 

Poetry was slower than the graphic 
arts to feel the oriental influence, be- 
cause of the barrier of language. But 
European scholarship had long dabbled 
with Indian, Persian and Sanskrit Hit- 
eratures, and Fitzgerald even won over 
the crowd to some remote suspicion of 
their beauty by meeting Omar half- 
way, and making a great poem out of 
the marriage, not only of two minds, 
but of two literary traditions. Then a 
few airs from Japan blew in—a few 
translations of hokku and other forms 
|[—which showed the stark simplicity 
and crystal clarity of the art among 
Japanese poets. And of late the search 
has gone further: we begin to discover 
a whole royal line of Chinese poets of 
a thowsand or more years ago; and we 
are trying to search out the secrets of 
their delicate and beautiful art. The 
task is difficult, because our poets, ig- 
norant of Chinese, have to get at these 
masters through the literal transla- 
tions of scholars. But even by this 
roundabout way, poets like Allen Up- 
ward, Ezra Pound, Helen Waddell and 
a few others, give us something of the 
rare flavor, the special exquisite per- 
fume, of the original... . . 

This oriental influence is to be wel- 
comed because it flows from deep oriz- 
inal streams of poétic art. We should 


not be afraid to learn from jt; and in 


much of the work of the fmagists, and 
other radical groups, we find a more 
or less conscious, and: more or less 
effective, yielding to that influence. 
We find something of the oriental di- 


rectness of vision and simplicity of 
diction, also now and then a hint of 
the unobtrusive oriental perfection of 
form and delicacy of feeling. 

All these influences, which tend to 
make the art of poetry, especially* po- 
etry in English, less provincial, more 
cosmopolitan, are by no means a defi- 
ance of the classic tradition. On the 
contrary, they are an endeavor to re- 
turn to it at its great original sources, 
and to sweep away artificial laws—the 
obiter dicta of secondary minds — 
which have encumbered it. ... 

And some of the radicals of today 
will be, no doubt, the masters of to- 
morrow—a phenomenon common in 
the history of the arts.—Harriet Mon- 
roe, in the Introduction to “The New 
Poetry.” 


Red Lion Square 


Red=Lion Square can boast a past 
association with more illustrious ex- 
ponents of the arts than Henry Meyer, 
for not only did Rossetti and Walter 
Henry Deverell once live here, but 
later Burne-Jones and William Mor- 
ris came to reside in the same house. 
It was under the roof of No. 17, Red 
Lion Square, that these four men 
worked, although between the occu- 
pancy of the former two and the lat- 
ter there: was a slight interval. ... 

Here the brother artists continued 
to reside until the spring of 1859, and 
we are told that it is “round Red Lion 
Square that much of the mythology of 
Morris’ earlier life clusters.” A vari- 
ety of amusing incidents of their daily 
routine either actually occurred there 
or were invented by Morris’ fertile 
brain and formed a sort of legendary 
surrounding to their happy existence. 
The maid-servant of the house— 
known to readers of the Lives of 
Burne-Jones and Morris as Red Lion 
Mary—was the heroine of a number of 
these traditions, and as she served as 


‘@ sort of model on which Morris hung 


his- merry stories, so the walis and 
sparsely. furnished rooms of No. 17 
formed the background for some of 
his earlier efforts in decoration and 
furniture contrivance. The difficulty 
at that period of getting anything 
made from designs not redolently 
Victorian caused Morris to turn his 
attention to this branch of craftsnian- 
ship, and the room in Red Lion Square 
gradually became filled with medieval 
furniture. There is one great descrip- 
tion of the arrival of a sort of giant 
settle. “We were out when it reached 
the house,” says Burne-Jones, “but 
when we came in all the passages and 
the staircase were choked with vast 
blocks of timber... but set up it was, 
finally. and our studio was one-third 
less in size. Rossetti‘came. This was 
always a terrifying moment to the 
very last. He laughed but approved.” 

Rossetti, indeed, was so interested 
in this scheme for beautifying his’ old 
rooms that he once made designs for 
oil paintings on the panels of the 


‘cupboard doors and the side of this 


very settle. Some such scheme of dec- 
oration seems to have been foreseen 
by Burne-Jones, for in a letter to 
Miss Sampson, notifying their change 
of lodgings, he writes: “We are quite 
settled here now. The rooms are so 
comfortable, not very furnished at 
present, but they willbe soon. To- 
day Morris had some furniture (chair 


and table) made after his own de-. 
sign; they are as beautiful as medi- 


eval work, and when we have painted 
designs of knights and ladies upon 
them they will be perfeet marvels.” 


the minor prophets. 


talso much cattle.” 


<— 


with deepest interest, glean 


3 oyl its wealth of 


were in remote ages. 

A case in point is that of one of 
When Jonah re- 
ceived word from the Lord to warn 
Nineveh of its impending destruction, 
he fied from the task. His disobedience 
to the heavenly vision submerged him 
in deep waters of suffering; but even 
there, God preserved and delivered 
him. *The call to service came the 
second time, and this time it. was 
obeyed. Jonah arose and went to Nine- 
veh, so vast a city that it took three 
days to pass through it. Jonah’s dec- 


‘aration that this great city would be 


destroyed in forty days, because of its 
appalling wickedness, moved the 
people to turn from their evil way, so 
that God forgave them. One would 
naturally suppose that the deliverance 
of. the city, would have rejoiced the 
heart of the prophet. Not at all! It 
displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he 
was very angry. Were the wicked to 
escape scot-free after all? He had 
yet much to learn, prophet as he was. 
He was to see that if sin is recognized 
aright and turned from, nothing re- 
mains that needs to be punished. So 
he prayed to God that he might die in 
his mortification; but the only an- 
swer he received was the question, 
“DNoest thou well to be angry?” 

As he sat looking to see what would 
become of the city, God’s compassion 
gave him the shelter of a gourd, which 
withered next day. Then came again 
the gentle question reproving Jonah's 
angér because of the poor gourd, 
“Doest thou well to be &ngry?” But 
Jonah, stili convinced that his was a 
righteous indignation, justified himself 
and said, “I do well to be angry, even 
unto death.” The story closes with so 
beautiful a revelation of divine com- 
passion that Jonah’s eyes were opened 
to understand the loving-kindness of 
the Lord, who sheltered the unloving 
prophet and spared Ninéveh, that 
great city wherein were many people 


right hand and their left hand; and 


“Doest thou well to be. angry?” 
Anger is-largely due to fear. People 
are angry because they are afraid that 
the evil which seems to present itself 
is going to hurt them or someone else, 
unless it is stopped at once. So they 
proceed blindly to try to stop it by 
fighting it with angry word or deed. 
This' does not heal the condition or 
save the situation. Love alone can 
do that; for Love casts out fear. Paul 
says, “Be ye angry, and sin not: let 


too ignorant to “discern between their 


, 


‘hou Well to.Be Angry?” 
7 ig = Bible is the record of the ex- ae 


, m c 
em , 


voice which asks gently and persua- 
sively. “Doest thou well to be angry?” 
The moment we turn from the contem- 
plation of what we are resenting and 
resolutely regard good only, the anger 
will be quenched and peace and hap- 
piness wil] take its place. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
taught that whosoever should be angry 
with his brother, without a cause, would 
be in danger of the judgment. Is there 
ever a cause for being angry with our 
brother? Our own errors may attempt 
to give us a plausible excuse, but there 
is never a real reason. If he appears 
to sin against us, there is cause for us 
to forgive him; but anger hinders for- 
giveness. Mrs. Eddy tells us in “Sct- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 369), “It is error even to 
murmur or to be angry over sin.” We 
cannot be made angry without our own 
consent. We may be offered offense, 
but nobody can force us to take it. 
“Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: 
fret not thyself in any wise to do evil,” 
says the beautiful thirty-seventh 
psalm. That two things cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time is 
plain, and it is equally obvious that 
anger and fretfulness must be felt in 
thought before they can be translated 
into regrettable words and deeds. 
Therefore, it is also plain that if we 
learn to keep our thoughts filled with 
love, joy and peace, there will be no. 
room for their opposites. We cannot 
have our rooms flooded with sunshine 
and remain at the same time in dark- 
ness. When we. forsake wrath, the 
vision of the divine compassion comes 
to us as it did to the prophet, and 
makes us wonder how we could ever 
have imagined that we did well to be 


angry. 


An Eskimo Poem 


I look toward the south, to great 
Mount Koonak, 

To great Mount Koonak, there to the 
south; 

I watch the clouds that gather round 
oes. 

I contemplate their shining 
ness; 
They spread 

Koonak ; 
They climb up his seaward flanks; 
See how they shift and change; 
Watch them there to the south; 

How the one makes beautiful the 
other, 

How they mount his southern slopes, 

Hiding him from the storm sea, 

Each lending beauty to the other. 

—Quoted by David G. Brinton, in 
“Essays of an Americanist.” 


bright- 


abroad upon great 


He fulfilled his promise of a sketch 
of the room, which he‘sent on a half- 
sheet of notepaper, with a caricature 
of the painter himself gazing in rapt 
admiration at the back of one of the 
chairs which Rossetti had painted and 
Morris designed.—Beresford Chancel- 
lor, in “The Squares of London.” 


The Lonesome Pine 


He had seen the big; pine when he 
came to those hills—one morning at 
daybreak, when the valley was a sea 
of mist that threw soft clinging spray 
to the mountain tops: for even above 
the mists that morning, its mighty 
head arose—sole visible proof that the 
earth slept beneath. Straightway, he 
wondered how it had ever got there, so 
far above thé few of its kind that 
haunted the green dark ravine below. 
Some whirlwind, doubtless, had sent 
a tiny cone circling heavenward and 
dropped it there. It had sent others, 
too, no doubt, but how had this tree 
faced wind and storm alone and alone 
lived to defy both so proudly? Some 
day he would learn. Theréafter, he 
had seen it, at noon—but little less 
majestic among the oaks that stood 
about it; had seen it catching the last 
light at sunset, clean-cut against the 
afterglow, and like a dark, mysterious 
sentinel guarding the mountain pass 
under the moon. He had seen it giv- 
ing place with sombre dignity to the 
passing burst of spring—had seen it 
green among autumn leaves, green in 
the gray of winter trees and still green 
in a shroud of snow—a changeless 
promise that ‘the earth must wake 
again. The Lonesome Pine, the moun- 
taineers called it, and the Lonesome 
Pine it always looked to be. From the 
beginning it had a curious fascination 
for him... . 

And now he was on the trail of it 
at last. From every point that morn- 
ing it had seemed almost to nod down 
at him, as he climbed, and, when he 
weached the ledge that gave him sight 


murm red among its needles like a 


secret of its life. On each side rose a 
cliff that had sheltered it from storms 
until its trunk had shot upwards so 
far and so straight and so strong that 
its green crown could Hift itself on and 
on: and bend—blow what might—as 
proudly and securely as a lily on its 
stalk in a morning breeze. Dropping 
his bridle rein, he put one hand 
againet it as though on the shoulder 
of a friend. 3 

“Old Man,” he said, “you must be 
pretty lonesome up here, and I’m glad 
to meet you.”"—John Fox, in “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 


The Great Cathedrals 


They are more than buildings .. . 
The work of a man, a man can under- 
stand; but these are the work of ages, 
.of nations. Nothing is marked, noth- 
ing is clever, ‘nothing is individual 
nor thrust forward as artistic; they 
are serene, masterly, non-personal, 
like works of nature—indeed, they are 
such, ‘natural manifestations of the 
minds of men working under the im- 
pulse of a noble idea.—W. R. Lethaby. 


Laugh if you are wise.—Martial. 


of it from base to crown, the winds; 


welcoming voice. At once he saw the, 
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ls for counter propaganda 
Snake to avoid “moral x. 
tion.” Such propaganda ought 
to be superfluous. The facts 
alone, clearly stated, should -be 
mt. In formal diplomatic negotiations a country 
je idged only by the government. that legally rep- 
it, but when one nation honestly tries to afrive at 
curate estimate of the purposes and intentions of 
or it must frequently bear in mind exceptional 
nstance: In the successive French elections before 
ar, . the pacific element gained steady victories. As 
as May, 1914, the anti-militarists scored striking 
sses. In the Chamber of Deputies elected in that 
h the Socialists had tor seats and the Radicals, 
iting chiefly the small landowners, had 180. 
sr these groups held the balance of power. When 
Poincaré, then President of the Republic, selected 
* - Alexandre Ribot, later a war Premier, to head 
Sabi the Chamber rejected him and his fellow 
sters at the first meeting after the election. 
V1 em judging the present French 1 wp oravi l 
id be remembered that it depends for its powe 
rit) vote of a Chamber that was elected in I9TO, 
ag German depredations on French. soil were 
ularly fresh in the minds of all voters. It seemed 
ikable to these voters that Germany should not be 
elled to pay for these damages. When defeated in 
the French had paid an indemnity, though they had 
nvaded Germany. Having won this war, the “poilus” 
on, to pay- for it, too. And yet since the 
man, woman, and child in France has 
se sce of $200 in gold toward reconstruc- 


/ 


e the total German payments have been but - 


i for every inhabitant. For the current year 
ar woman, and child in France is asked to 
priate the equivalent of $35, while Germany, when 
| by the Reparations Commission to pay $3 in-cash 
a “4 ta and $6 in materials, replied that she could 
| s in the light of this situation that the decisive 
ifidence accorded Premier Poincaré on the eve 
ba conference should be interpreted. Out of 
a of 6 deputies, only 78 voted against lim, while 
e silent. For the time being he is the country’s 
| tative. What the French public re- 
| f him i is to stand by the Treaty of Versailles, in 
as it conipels Germany to make good her depreda- | 
Pa | territory, and at the same time to take 
toe F a possible German “revanche.” The 
ray to ge French public sentiment on these two 
8 for “m ‘United States to make it known that it 
os be reasonable about the war debts, and that it 
= good its tentative promise to stand by France 
of another German attack. Until the United 
oe two things, France will have to rely on 
, both to collect reparation payments and to 
a German military revival. | 
sy situation,-no matter how real, does not 
y general conclusion that the French people 
i and not earnestly desirous of peace. They 
p themselves Toward reparations they have 
need credits for 56,000,000,000 francs, 
re than they owe the United States. Unless 
these advances, France is seriously 
ptcy. This is no time to dismiss 
iT. , like the war itself, have.so far 
a don credit. T he real payments are yet to be 
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hey thinking or careless writing, it. has 

e custom in news and editorial articles relat- 
ing-to strikes, léckouts and other 

disputes between employers and 


employed, for the writers to - 


speak of these disturbances as 
conflicts between Labor and 
Capital. Labor is represented 
. nvariably hostile to Capital, 

le the capitalist is supposed 
fot be eager to take advantage of 
Labor’s necessities to obtain 
larger profits through lower 
hours. That the prevalént labor 


p to an inevitable clashing of interests : 


opposed forces appears to be the,ac- 
‘of what is often termed industrial 
ris Sosy maintained ‘by various 

3 and progressives, who claim 
antagonistic to the demands 

ans, and that harmony can- 

is reconstructed along 

for social and eco-. 


lic g of if Bishop’s confused opin- . 
it a vin nixing of unrelated things that is 
In discussing labor problems and their 

ns, it is the misunderstanding of funda- 
is the “Grea Bee”. Much of the con- 


| im leg through its employment by la in 


use or enjoyment, but capital of itself is not a party to 


/ 
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_~- 


- beascribed to 


up labor, that,. wis 
and adds to the com 


x" M 


rod goods by making man power far more - 
: ive: In any case it 10 on inert thi Moving city. 

does not, and cannot, have any rights or in- 
Its owners have unquestiona rights to its 


_ any dispute between its owners and the workers employed 


to utilize it. Whatever the owners of capital or manag- ~' 
Se directors of the industry: in which it is eagaged may 


do, it should be clear that their action ‘cannot properly 


Capital cannot: Labor. ‘It is simply stored- 
used, gives. r greater returns 

ort and happiness of mankind. The 
men who own it, or who borrow it for use in productive 
industry, nat y desire*to secure as large a return for 


it as conditions ill allow.. They may often be mis- 


‘taken in their judgment as to their own best interests; 


as for instance when they fayor wage reductions to a 
point that lowers the s 
down consumption decrease the defnand for goods: The 
questions arising out of these mistakes are matters to be 
settled by arbitration or such. other methods as_ will 
adjust the disputed points on a basis approximating as 
nearly to justice as fallible humanity can establish it. 
Their. solution will not be furthered by keeping up the 
popular misunderstanding as to the real nature and func- 
tions of Capital. 

A HUGE painting, 50 feet high and 400 feet long, 
called “Pantheon de la Guerre,” giving a ‘“‘panoramic 
history of the World War’ and containing life-sized 
figures and portraits of alliéd generals and statesmen, 
which has been on exhibition in Paris for three years, is 
about to be sent to America for a “tour.” The object 
of this “‘tour’’ is not stated, but-it ‘eae be guessed. ‘The 
painting was constructed by scores of artists. It contains 
6000 actual portraits and 142 life-sized reproductions of 
special heroes like General Pershing and Edith Cavell. 
Bearing in mind its sizé, the number of portraits in it and 
the short time in which it was fabricated, one can readily 
appreciate what kind of “art” it represents. Its American 
“tour” should be discouraged, for it not only would do 
violence to the artistic sense of the community, but the 
attempt to gain profit by exploiting the pomp and circum- 
stance of war is out of tune with the sentiment of the 
times. There is too much to be done to repair the devas- 
tation of the war, to feed those starving-as a result of it, 
and to plan-that it shall never be again, to waste either 
time or money on its pomp. 


TuoOse who have read the warning issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States to the com- 
missioned and enlisted men ~n 
the service in which he declares 
that disloyalty will not be toler- 
ated, may be inclined to read 
between the lines in an effort to 
gather what they may suspect 
is thé real import of the official 
communication. They perhaps 
will be inclined to speculate 
j} also as to just what has 
prompted the promulgation ot 
the edict at this particular time, because it has been an 
open secret for several years, or at least sincd the United 
States entered the war on the side of the Allies, that 
this propaganda*to which Mr. Denby refers “was being 
industriously carried on. 

The inclination is to believe that there_can be no 
serious disaffection among those sworn to defend the 
flag and all that it stands. for, both on the seas and on 
land. Such an obligation should not be lightly assumed 
or lightly regarded, in time of peace or in time of war. 
Service to one’s country, even if carelessly accepted in 
the beginning, tends to engender and to encourage 
genuine patriotism. When it does not foster and teach 
this lesson the fault may not be that of the individual 
so much as that of those who areNooked upon as repre- 
senting or personifying the administrative authority. If 
discontent and disaffection are spreading in the ranks 
of the Navy, therefore, something more than an execu- 
tive order threatening punishment for those who voice 
their unrest will be needed to eradicate them. 

Mr. Denby injects into his official ukase a personal 
and intimate note by referring to his own long service 
in the ranks. He very properly assumes.-a_ personal 
knowledge of conditions as they actually exist in the 
Navy, not in relation to the thing of which he complains, 
but the conditions under which service is rendered. He 
does not permit the assumption that any influence should 
be sufficient to alienate the presumptive, loyalty of those 
who have committed themselves to the defense of an 
ideal, possibly forgetting that there sometimes come 
periods ‘of apparent disillusionment, when the realiza- 
tion of even a reasonable idealism seems impossible, or 
at least too long delayed. And the fact is that the men 
of the rank and file of the Navy and of the Army are not 
idealists. They have been taught that the liberty they 
cherish is a thing to be fought for, a» condition to be 
achieved and defended by force, and that this force is 
something which they can direct as well as anyone. 

The natural assumption of the Secretary is that this 
disaffection is being fostered by foreign propagandists. 
Perhaps he has proof of this activity. But it matters 


a ih 


if y 


Disaffection 
in the 
Navy 


‘Mittle, if at all, whether the influencesis from without or 


from within, if the processes found to exist are produc- 
ing the conditions which have prompted the dissemina- 
tion of the. general order. There is no doubt, of course, 
as to the immediate source of the present agitation in 


behalf of the confusing “isms” which have attracted the 


notice, fayorable and unfavorable, of people in all parts 
of the world. But it may be doubted that there is at the’ 
moment an active campaign being directed against the 
organized defenses of the United States by any effective 
association, either in Europe or elsewhere. The condi- 


. tions atlmittedly existing ‘now have existed long enough 
for their own seeds to already bear fruit. 


The menace 


igs not so much from without as from within, and the 


‘remedy for which there seems to be a real need should 


or s not be sought wh¢ge it cannot be found. 


directed by. 


d of living, and by cutting 


Unmixed 
clea ‘ 


operative associations, similar 
to thoes long in successful operation in European coun- 
tries, -by ‘which practically the entire resources of a rural 
community afe made available as the basis for short-term 
loans. The extension of the existing Farm Loan Bank 
system on-a much wider scale, the adoption of a federal 
policy of direct Treasury loans to the farmers, and the 
establishment of government warehouses authorized to 
issue certificates against deposits of farm products that 
can be utilized as security for loans, are also advocated 
by many farmers. 

While there can be no question that improved credit 
facilities will greatly benefit the farmers provided they 
are based on sound theories that will promote ‘productive 


industry, there is another aspect of the problem that 


deserves serious consideration. Money loaned to aid in 


_ increasing production, or to prevent the sacrifice of crops 


at unprofitable prices, is helpful not only to the farmer 
but also to other industrial and commercial interests! 
Money loaned’ for what are, in effect, speculative pur- 


poses, to enable landowners to get higher prices for farm, 


fands, is in host cases an injury to the buyer of the 
high-priced. land, and of no advantage to the general 
public. -This has clearly: been shown in many states, 
particularly in the Mississippi Valley and. far western 
regions, during the period from 1915 to 1920. Influenced 


by the war-inflated prices of farm products, the price 


of farm land advanced rapidly from ’$100 to $300, and 
even $300 per acre. Many thousands of farms were 
purchased by investors who did not ifitend to cultivate 
them but to lease them at rents measured by_war-time 
values. Farm laborers rented farms at high rentals and 


borrowed. money to stock them, expecting to make a 


living and possibly- some profit. These conditions. im- 
posed a heavy burden of fixed charges, and. when the 
sudden collapse ‘in prices of farm crops came, in 1920, 
the tenant farmers found themselves unable.to pay their 
rents or interest on their loans. The result has been that 
in some of the most fertile areas there have been whole- 
sale evictions and serious distress for large numbers of 
industrious people. Deflation of land values has become 
general, and owners who thought themselves rich are 


“forced to let their lands lie'idle or to lease them at rentals 


of one-half the rates demanded three years ago. 

Other things being equal, the farmer who has the 
cheapest land 1s ina better position to continue produc- 
tion in periods of depression. The idea that high prices 
and loan facilities that aid land speculation wilt bring 
prosperity to agriculture is a fallacy. The “dirt farmer” 
is not benefited by high land prices. His taxes are in- 
creased, and if the farmer disposes of his farm and wants 
to buy another he is no better off, as he will have to pay 
a correspondingly high price for the new farm. With 
high-priced land, heavily burdened by mortgages, the 
cost of production is necessarily inereased, and since thé 


farmers of the United States must sell their surplus. 


products in foreign markets, they would “be. at a dis- 


advantage in competing with the owners of cheaper lands 


of other countries. In enacting financial legislation 
designed to benefit the producing farmers, Congress will 
find it necessary to avoid giving encouragement to land 
booms that in the long run are injurious to the*best 
interests of agriculture. 


A’ REMARKABLE geological phenomenon is reported 
from Vienna. , A mountain near there, the Aussee Sand- 
ling, 5000 feet high, is collapsing, disintegrating before 
the eyes of the people, with tumbling crags and forests 
sliding into the valleys. This has been going on for a 
year. Crowds of sightseers watch it from points of 
safety. Geologists say that water acting on limestone 
causes the disintegration. The Viennese have had expe- 
rience in the crumbling and final collapse of huge struc- 
tures that seem invulnerable to change. There was the 
mountain._of the Hapsburg Empire. _ It seemed as solid 
as the Aussee Sandling. But unseen “forces were at work 
at its foundations. and its core. It did not crumble like 
the Aussee Sandling. When its time came it fell in one 
huge ruin. There are other mountains that are not as 
immutable as they seem to be. 


SPRING 1s in the air, even in the rarefied atmosphere 
of the art galleries which receive their visitors so sol- 
emnly that, ‘the hat is raised and 


t of the window. 
Life, fewiy “donned colors, 
presses by. the opened doors. 
Only.the very real pictures hold 
the attention. 

There is one art dealer-in 
New York whose shop has al- 
ways been a delightfully casual 
place to drép into. Not genu- 
flexion, but appreciation is the password. The other 
day, moved perhaps by some spring impishness, he cov- 
ered his ~ae « ith many water colors, crayon drawings, 
pen and pencil sketches by well-known masters and 
mingled with them an equal number of reproductions 
made by a new German process, marvelous in its perfec- 
tion. Then hé offered’two prizes, one to whoever could 
name the artists, and a second to whoever could tell the 
reproductions from the origindls. So far the prizes 
remain upon the shelf, although critics, connoisseurs and 
artists have visited the little shop. But the contestants 
have not been without their reward. For if it is diss 
concerting’ to be told that a modern little water color 
ov bh is not by a Frencli artist of 30 years ago, but 

a student study by Diirer, it oe you immensely 


-Perspective 
of Gayety 
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So you come to guess and remain to praise. 
the contest a wiser man, probably with a reproduct 
ee inal, under your arm. ~ 

Was jt the same spirit of spring that prompted a 
group ) lies! French artists a week or so ago to open 
a gallery where —— would not be sold, but given 
in exchange for commodities? There the tailor 
who yearns for a summer landscape has but to ply his 
needle, the bootmaker possesses the open sea for a pair 
of boots, and the perishable properties of a sack of cab- 
bages may be ex ed for the permanent beauties of 
a nainied "stil life. Arm experiment, all this, and not to 
be taken too seriously. But doesn’t it bring art into 
more intimate relations with everyday life and thereby 
give it its proper value as a necessity as much as food 
and raiment? 

And then there was the recent Independent Show in 
New York, where all paintings were accepted and none 
bafred, and where many of the exhibits were conceived 
in thé spirit of fun. On one wall was the contribution 
of an ingenious press agent—a life-size colored photo- 
graph of.a well-known movie actress in one of her 
latest parts, carefully labeled. You smile, but you re- 
member it when you next see a labored photograph- 
like oil portrait by some painter or other, and the bubble 
of its pretense to art is pricked. On another wall was a 
clown’s face’ done in a few conventionalized little areas 
of color, but it may have been for you a door to the 
appreciation of simplified design.. Or perhaps the naive 
paintings by Indian children may, with their startling 
reminiscences of Asiatic design and color, fake you down 
the long path of speculation as to the origin of the 
American tribes. 

When vision is needed, there i is nothing like-a sense 
of humor to clear the air. 3 e 


Editorial Notes 


ASCRIBING suspicions of Japan to that Nation’s rapid 
rise in the last fifty years, and to doubt as to how its new 
power would bé used, General Baron Tanaka, who suc- 
ceeded - Prince Yamagata: as leader of the Chosu Clan, 
declares. that “American. skepticism and - “sensational — 
Speculations” about his people and Government. have 
vanished. He sees only friendship and good feeling 
between the two nations. This is one of many indica- _ 
tions of the growing rapprochement between Japan and 
America. Barori’ Tanaka was convinced of a ehang sme ; 
attitude of Americans toward” Japan by. a<visit to 
Governor-General Wood at: Manila. He and. dutier *; 
Japanese leaders and statesmen without doubt have ve ogen 
still more vivid proof: of America’s real fé 
their country in the ratification of the rooster so and = 
other treaties by the United States Senate, and im'¢ aS 
spectacle of men who in the past have used suspicion and © 
hatred of Japan for their own purposes voting’ ‘for those. 
treaties. 


One of the first acute incidents 7 growing out of the 
drastic recommendatigns of the British economy ¢com- 
mission headed by Sir Eric Geddes, which told. ways 
by which £100,000,000 ought to be saved in the estimates 
for next year, is a strike of 500 school teachers in 
Southampton, Eng, Every school in the city’ has been 
closed, only the principals remaining at their. This 
is a serious situation for Southampton, not a Pid eiltigated 
by the undoubted rejoicing of the 20,000 pupils Pr ord 
find themselves suddenly in the midst of an: unexpected 
vacation whose‘end is not in sight. A reduction in wages 
caused the strike. The cut in pay was withdrawn by the 
officials, and then the teachers. countered by demanding 
an increase in wages. There the contest stands. If this; 
sort of thing.spreads to the schools of other British cities 
and to other sources of government expense, the possi- 


‘bilities for an unquiet season in Britain, while the saving 


of that £100,000,000 is going on, will be large. 


AN ORGANIZATION to promote international friend- 
ship, composed of veterans of the World War from all 
the allied nations, is being formed by the American 
Legion. It is called the Inter-Allied Vieeweas Federation, 
and has been approved with promise of support by prac- 
tically every college president in the United States. . This 
is a splendid movement. If there are any men who know 
the value and necessity of international amity and peace, 
they are the soldiers who shared the hardships and sacri- 
fices of the trenches and battlefields of Europe with 
comrades of many nations in the war toend war. There 
have been evidences that politicians who care little for 
world peace were trying to use the American Legion for 
their own ends. The Inter-Allied Veterans Federation 
indicates that the members of the Legion realize that it 
is quite possible to be 100 per cent American, or French, 
or British, and at the same tyme 100°per cent for common- 
sense friendship between nations. 


, Berwtn has welcomed the publishéd views of the first | 
American Ambassador to the German Republic, Alanson — 
B. Houghton, with gratification. One sentence he uttered 
just before leaving America would seem to justify 
feelings for him throughout the German Natio 

not believe in the moral or spiritual or even the economic 
value of hate.” If this were made the motto of every 
international conference, every council of am dors, 
and every negotiation of every treaty, the world would 
move rapidly away from a discarded past toward a 
brighter: future. - 


Tue action of the New York State Department of 
Education in offering twenty-five industrial scholarships, 
valued at $1000 each, to qualified trade and technically 
equipped men is an excellent move, for it will serve in 
part to fill the active want of trained teachers for voca- 
tional schools. The winners of these scholarships will 
receive a year’s training in the Buffalo State Normal 
School, and after successfully compléting the course will 
be granted perpetual licehses to teach particular trades. 
Such men are needed, and the action of the State Depart- 
ment exhibits wisdom and oe 


